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HE momentous decision which the Government 
is said to have taken this week to introduce 
into this country for the first time the principle 

of compulsory military service overshadows for the 
moment all other topics. If the report is correct, and 
if the proposal is brought forward next week in the 
House of Commons and passed into law, the event will 
no doubt produce almost as great an impression through- 
out the world as in this country. But whilst for us the 
importance of the decision lies almost wholly in its moral 
and constitutional significance, most foreign observers 
will naturally be chiefly impressed by the practical 
results which they will expect to flow from it in the 
Shape of new great armies to carry on the struggle 
against the Central Empires. We shall no doubt be the 
objects of a certain amount of commiseration amongst 
our friends and of derision amongst our enemies, but the 
latter will probably be tinged with apprehension. For, 
except in the very narrow circles of the well-informed, 
the extent of the military effort which this country has 
already made is still quite unappreciated abroad, even 
amongst our Allies. The German General Staff, of 
course, are well aware that we raised three million 
volunteers before last August and that, as a result of 
the Derby scheme with its additional two or two and a 
half millions of potential (though not actually employ- 
able) recruits, we have already exhausted by voluntary 
means fully ninety per cent. of our total military 
resources ; so that compulsion can add almost nothing 
to the forces which they have to arrange to face. But 
the German public has not realised this; nor have the 
publics of the neutral or allied States. Hence the 


foreigner will enjoy a much greater sensation, pleasurable 
or otherwise, than he is really entitled to by the facts. 
* * * 

It is just this realisation of the very small practical 
effects of compulsion that makes so many people in 
this country profoundly deplore the Government's 
reported decision. As a nation we have been very 
proud, and we are entitled to be proud, of what we have 
done in the past eighteen months. Our achievement in 
raising by voluntary methods an army of four or five 
millions, not, be it remembered, for service in defence of 
our own shores, for they are not threatened, but for 
service abroad, is entirely unique in history, and would 
—so we have fondly hoped—rank as one of the greatest 
triumphs of national spirit ever recorded. And we are 
to be denied this triumph for the sake of what promises 
to be literally no more than a handful of men! The 
conscriptionists are moved by a quite natural desire that 
the shirkers, be they few or many, shall not be allowed 
to escape. But these same shirkers are to be allowed to 
cast an indelible stain on the national reputation—for it 
comes to no less than that. In spite of the most des- 
perate efforts to stimulate the patriotism of her young 
men and after the most inexcusable and unfortunate 
delays, England was forced at last to resort to con- 
scription. That is the story as it will go out and as it 
will be remembered hereafter everywhere in the world ; 
perhaps at last even in this country. Statistics will 
prove the utter falsity of such a picture of British 
patriotism, but few are the people who are reached by 
statistics and percentages. If this year we drive the 
Germans back through Belgium and across the Rhine 
the victorious British Army may, indeed will, consist of 
95 per cent. of volunteers; but the 5 per cent. of con- 
scripts (if such there be) will make it for the world a 
conscript army. 
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It may be said that this point of view is purely 
sentimental and that there is no room for sentiment in 
a life-and-death struggle. But after all patriotism 

’ itself is nine-tenths sentiment, and if there were no 
sentiment there would be no struggle. The point is in 
reality a strictly practical one. The longer the war goes 
on the clearer ‘+ becomes that the issue will be decided 
by stamina and . orale; the stamina and morale not so 
much of the discijlined armies in the field, as of the 
undisciplined civil populations at home. And morale 
is a matter of sentiment. In so far as conscription 
represents—as for millions of Englishmen rightly or 
wrongly it does—the ideals against which we are fighting, 
and in so far as its adoption will be a blow—as it certainly 
will be—to our national self-respect, to that extent our 
morale must suffer. On the day when a measure of 
conscription is passed into law, our total resources in 
men will be definitely augmented by so much, but our 
total resources in the still more vital factors of enduring 
courage and determination will be impoverished to an 
extent which may far more than outweigh the material 
gain. We are not prophets of evil and we believe that, 
owing to the comparatively fortunate position in which 
this country is placed, its moral resources will bear a 
great deal of impoverishment without danger of being 
reduced to anything like the level of those of the enemy. 
But we cannot pretend to face the prospect of compulsion 
without grave misgivings on these and other grounds. 
With other aspects of the question we deal elsewhere. 

* * * 

Of actual war news this week there is very little. 
The Russian offensive in Galicia near the Roumanian 
border may be a serious movement which has yet to 
develop, but nothing that has so far happened suggests 
that it is anything more than one of those efforts which 
either side makes from time to time in order to show, 
as it were, that it is not asleep, or to secure some small 
readjustment of an inconvenient line. The fighting on 
the Vosges is another such movement, though the 
announcement on Thursday that the French have 
captured 1,668 German prisoners in the course of the 
week’s operations shows that they have not been so 
very “minor.” At Salonica there is no change. It is 
reported on the one hand that the Greek Government 
has consented to the advance of Bulgarian troops into 
Greek territory ; and on the other hand that the Allies 
have completed their first line of fortifications round 
Salonica and made their hold upon the town secure. If 
this be true, the Allies can wish for nothing better than 
that the Bulgarians should attack at an early date. 
By all accounts weather conditions will seriously hamper 
the offensive, and the more the Bulgarians expend of 
their material and moral energy before spring comes 
the better, especially if the method of expenditure— 
i.e., an advance into Greek territory—produces that 
reaction upon Greek public opinion which many com- 


petent observers expect. 


* * * 


That the approaching assumption of the Imperial 
Throne by President Yuan Shi Kai is producing some 
real revolt in China appears plain; although whether 
the uprisings will be more than sporadic and transient no 
one can yet say. Shanghai and Hong-Kong and several 








cities of Japan swarm with Chinese revolutionaries, 
who are in constant communication with the forces of 
discontent in the interior. A “ comic opera ” boarding 
of a Chinese gunboat in Shanghai waters led to shells 
bursting over the International Settlement, but to no 
uprising among the crews of the other ships of war, 
Stray assassinations of Yuan Shi Kaii’s officials have been 
taking place ; and now comes the news that the distant 
province of Yunnan—bordering on Burma—never very 
effectively governed from Peking, has definitely cast 
off its allegiance. We may hesitate to credit the 
unconfirmed reports of similar action by other provinces 
such as Kwangsi and Kwangtung—these are probably 
only intelligent anticipations of projected movements 
that have not come off. Against Yunnan it is reported 
that Yuan Shi Kai, who knows his people, has sent, 
not an army with shells, but a “ pacificator”’ with a 
large sum in silver dollars, with which it is expected 
the revolutionaries will be contented! There is no 
news of Sun Yat Sen; and it may be doubted whether, 
under present circumstances, the wealthy Chinese of 
Singapore and San Francisco are financing any general 
uprising. There seems every likelihoood that Yuan 
Shi Kai will remain supreme. 
* * 
The methods of “ diplomacy ”’ used by the Minister of 
Munitions with regard to the Trade Unions baffle all 
description. If there is one point more than another 
on which feeling runs dangerously high among the 
engineers on the Clyde and elsewhere, it is the failure 
of the Government to fulfil its definite pledge that there 
should be no liability to imprisonment (as apart from 
fines) for offences under the new and stringent code to 
which Labour is now subjected. Great was the dis- 
appointment when, in the new Munitions Bill, no pro- 
vision redeeming this pledge was found. To represen- 
tation after representation Mr. Lloyd George replied 
that, whatever had been promised, the Government 
could not now give way—men convicted of striking, 
who failed to pay their fines, would, like the three Govan 
shipwrights, have to go to prison. In vain did Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh advise that the concession of this 
point was absolutely necessary. Finally, at the last 
moment, Mr. Lloyd George made the desired concession 
to Mr. Hodge, as Chairman of the Labour Party; and 
himself put down a notice of amendment to the Report 
stage of the Munitions Bill (which he expected to have 
been taken on the 23rd December, but which was un- 
expectedly postponed until Tuesday next) removing all 
liability to imprisonment for munition workers guilty 
of the offence of a strike. In reporting this tardy con- 
cession last week, we expressed some doubt as to 
whether it would really be found to have been made 
effective. 


* 


* * * 


Will it be believed that, whilst ostensibly making this 
concession in redemption of a Ministerial pledge that 
had for four months been broken, Mr. Lloyd George 
kept up his sleeve a new Order in Council, which he had 

<got) made a few days before, and which he carefully 
did not mention to the Labour members or the Trade 
Unionists ? This Order in Council for the first time 
makes it a criminal offence under the Defence of the 
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Realm Act, punishable by imprisonment with hard 
labour, for any person “ to impede, delay or restrict the 
production, repair or transport of war material, or any 
other work necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war.”” By a special provision in the Order, the 
Minister of Munitions is given concurrent powers of 
prosecution with the “competent military authority.” 
Offences may, if thought fit, be tried by court-martial, 
and in camera. Under this new Order, which we must 
assume to be valid, any man or woman making shells 
or sandbags or army boots, who leaves work for any 
reason—still more any workers on munitions (and what 
about coal miners?) who concertedly abandon their 
employment—becomes liable, without any of the pro- 
tective provisions of Part I. of the Munitions Act, to 
criminal prosecution and imprisonment. The Clyde 
Workers Committee are naturally up in arms against 
this summary bringing of a couple of million industrial 
workers under what is practically military law. But it 
is the “diplomacy”’ of the Minister of Munitions in 
dealing with Labour that is most extraordinary. 
* * * 


The Times and some of its correspondents are appar- 
ently endeavouring to set on foot an organised effort 
to inform the Russian people as to the part which 
Great Britain is playing in the war. Some such effort 
is needed, it is said, in order to counteract the mis- 
understandings and the distrust which have grown up 
in Russia as a result of the apparent failure of Russia’s 
Western Allies to come to her help with vigorous action 
during the disastrous months of last summer. So there 
are to be pamphlets and articles and lecturers and 
cinematograph films that shall enlighten the Russian 
public as to the true state of affairs. We do not wish 
to disparage any of these proposed enterprises; we 
have no doubt that they will all be useful if only on the 
principle that “‘ every little helps”; but they are not 
likely, we fear, to achieve very much against the vastly 
superior and more subtle mechanism of pro-German 
propaganda. The Germans realised at the beginning 
of the war that successful propaganda is a matter not 
of lectures and pamphlets but of “ news”; and they 
have acted on the sound assumption that a paragraph 
of half a dozen lines recording a British “ disaster” is 
worth more than columns of expository argument. 
And so there has been scarcely a single British trawler 
sunk in the North Sea whose fate has not been announced 
throughout the Russian Press. 

* * * 


The British authorities have been everywhere less 
successful—except in America, where our American 
friends have done our work for us. Indeed our failure 
in this department has probably been more signal than 
in any other. Under the guidance of Mr. Masterman 
it has been conducted with a certain distinction perhaps, 
but as if it were a literary bureau. The Germans supply 
the Sofia hewspapers (say) with a free news service 
describing German invincibility in its day-to-day 
aspects in Galicia or elsewhere. We reply (about three 
months or so later) with an admirably reasoned and 
ow essay proving the moral superiority of the 
oe cause and we spare no pains in securing an 

€xceptionable translation—when all that was wanted 


was a tape machine suitably fed by a few competent 
daily journalists. And then we wonder at the results. 
Are we to make the same mistake in Russia ?—where 
the need, we believe, is really urgent. How far the 
Balkan débacle, and in particular the defection of Greece, 
is to be ascribed to the ludicrous mismanagement of 
our publicity is one of those questions which will only 
be answered long after the war. But about the claims 
of the admirable Wolff upon the gratitude of his country- 
men there is already no doubt. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Simultaneously with 
the opening of the Derby Campaign in Great Britain, 
Lord Wimborne announced the inauguration of a special 
recruiting effort in this country. He called for 10,000 
men immediately, and afterwards for a “ steady flow ” 
of 1,000 per week to “fill up the gaps in Irish 
regiments.”’ Although no official statement of the result 
has yet been published, the figure 8,000 is given by the 
newspapers as an estimate of Lord Wimborne’s success. 
The Ulster members say that five-eighths of the new 
recruits come from Belfast and the Protestant districts 
of the north; but the Irish Times has been rebuked by 
the recruiting authorities for printing this claim in its 
London correspondence. Lord Wimborne and his col- 
leagues very naturally object at this moment to the 
drawing of invidious comparisons between the two 
political groups; they also state that the newspapers 
have no authority for the figure quoted. No one sup- 
poses, however, that, taking Ireland as a whole, the 
response to Lord Wimborne’s appeal has been complete. 
The position may become rather difficult for Mr. Red- 
mond, seeing that he associated himself with the Vice- 
roy’s recruiting campaign at its start, and has not argued 
that the numbers asked for were unavailable. 

* * * 

The conviction grows, however, that under no cir- 
cumstances will any form of legal pressure be introduced 
in Ireland. The Nationalist population, without dis- 
tinction of party, stands solidly behind Mr. John Dillon's 
declarations on this subject. The Irish—Mr. Birrell’s 
“* seditious "’—Volunteers, who held an enormous anti- 
conscriptionist meeting in Dublin about a fortnight ago, 
claim that they are the real obstacle. But Mr. Redmond 
and Mr. Dillon argue otherwise, and are as eager to 
defeat conscription for England as to defeat it for 
Ireland. Their reasons are obvious. For one thing 
Protestant Ulster might insist on being treated as a part 
of England in this matter, thereby establishing a pre- 
cedent that would influence the future settlement of the 
Home Rule Question. “A great many far-seeing 
Unionists,” says the Weekly Dispatch, “‘ have no desire 
that compulsion should be applied to (Nationalist ?) 
Ireland.” Still, the Irish difficulty must be a factor in 
the British decision. Is it proposed, for instance, that 
those travelling from England to Ireland should require 
passports ? 





Britisu Rep Cross SOCIETY AND THE ORDER OF 
Sr. JOHN. 


In every Church and Chapel to-morrow prayers will be 
offered for the victory of our soldiers, and a collection made for 
the relief and comfort of our sick and wounded at the front. 


Room 99, 83 Patt Mati, Lonpon, 8.W. 
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NOT YET PROVEN 


} HE Cabinet, it is stated, have decided to intro- 
duce a measure of compulsory service for 
single men. The Prime Minister’s pledge to 
the married is to be redeemed at once. On the necessity 
for this step there will naturally be a great divergence 
of view amongst the public. It is not a question of 
whether the pledge should be kept or not. On that 
point there is only one opinion that counts. There 
have been suggestions that Mr. Asquith’s colleagues are 
not individually bound by the pledge, that the House 
of Commons itself is not bound, and so on. But they 
are not responsible suggestions. The Government, the 
House of ‘Commons, and the whole nation are bound 
by an undertaking to which they have made themselves 
parties by silent if not by articulate consent. Of that 
there can be no possible question; and if there could 
be a question, the married men who have attested, and 
who quite properly regard the pledge as an integral 
part of the contract into which they have entered with 
the State, are more than sufficiently numerous to see 
that it is settled in accordance with their views. 

Two points, however, regarding the pledge appear to 
require emphasis. In the first place it was not a 
promise to introduce compulsion: it was a promise to 
refrain from calling up certain classes of eligible men 
until certain other classes have been enrolled. In the 
second place it was a promise given to the married men, 
not a bargain with any group of conscriptionist publicists 
or politicians. The Times the other day, commenting 
adversely on the suggestion that there might be a further 
effort to round up the residue of single men before 
compulsion was introduced, hinted that any such second 
canvass would be unfair since nothing of the kind was 
contemplated or implied when the pledge was given. 
But unfair to whom? Clearly not to the married men, 
so long as they are not called up until the young single 
men have been brought in. If the Government chose 
to spend another twelve months over a series of fresh 
canvasses of unmarried men, they would no doubt be 
following a very foolish and therefore reprehensible 
course ; but provided no class higher than No. 23 was 
summoned to the colours in the meantime, the pledge 
would have been strictly kept and no one would have 
any right to complain on that score. But the idea in 
the writer’s mind was evidently that any further 
postponement of compulsory legislation would be unfair 
to the conscriptionists. Weare not in the least surprised 
at their taking that view, but it is not a view about which 
the Prime Minister need or ought to concern himself. 

The most precise and unambiguous statement of the 
pledge was that given in Lord Derby’s letter to the 
Prime Minister on November 19th. The essential 
passage runs as follows : 

If after all these claims [i.e., the claims of single men to be exempted 
as indispensable for civil employment or to be relegated for personal 
reasons to a later class] have been investigated and all the exemptions 
made mentioned above, there remains a considerable number of young 
men not engaged in these pursuits who could perfectly be spared for 
military service, they should be compelled to serve. On the other 


hand, if the number should prove to be, as I hope it will, a really 
negligible minority, there would be no question of legislation. 


Now it must be clearly understood that, since as yet 
no “claims have been investigated,” the size of the 


——— 


final residue to which Lord Derby refers in this passage 
is quite unknown even to the Cabinet. The figure 
which the Cabinet has been considering, and on the 
strength of which it is reported to have come to a 
decision, is a “ gross ’’ figure. It represents the difference 
between the number of unstarred single men in the 
Kingdom (as shown by the National Register) and the 
number of such men who are known to have enlisted 
or attested between National Registration Day and 
December 11th. According to unofficial announce- 
ments this figure is between 250,000 and 650,000— 
which is certainly by no means “ a negligible minority.” 
But there are various deductions to be made. As it 
stands the figure includes (1) a number of men who 
are medically unfit ; these will not be less than 25 per 
cent. of the whole, and will probably, since we are 
dealing with a residual group, amount to a great deal 
more: (2) a number of men who are “ indispensable 
for civil employment ”’ but whose occupations are not 
starred as such and whose claims therefore require 
individual investigation: (3) a number of men who 
although single have dependants and are therefore entitled 
(after investigation) to rank amongst the married men : 
(4) the single men who are not “ young’”’; what mean- 
ing exactly is to be attached to this qualifying word in 
the pledge we do not know, but if the arbitrary dividing 
line were placed even as high as thirty-five the deduction 
on this score would evidently be substantial: and (5) 
the single men who have enlisted since December ilth. 
What these deductions will amount to in the aggregate 
it is quite impossible to guess; but it is perfectly 
conceivable that they would reduce the alarming gross 
figure of 500,000 or so to a number which even the 
Times would have to admit was “ negligible.” There- 
fore the data for a decision based upon the pledge, 
strictly interpreted, are not yet available and cannot be 
available for some time to come. 

It may, and doubtless will, be argued that all the men 
entitled to exemption ought in any case to have attested, 
and then to have submitted their claims to the various 
authorities ; and that since they failed to do so they are 
not entitled to be given another chance. But there is no 
doubt that a great many men have refrained from attest- 
ing in perfect good faith, either because they had already 
been rejected on medical grounds or because they have 
some obvious physical defect which they did not care 
even to trouble the doctor with, merely for the sake of 
securing an armlet (everyone knows of such cases), OF 
because their employers told them that they were In 
dispensable and must not attest. In this the employers 
were doubtless wrong, but there was a great deal of 
misunderstanding and diversity of practice in the matter 
even in large munition works. On the railways many 
thousands of men were forbidden to attest; and in 
smaller establishments, especially in London offices, it 
appears to have been the rule for employers to tell their 
indispensable men not to attest, in order to avoid the 
trouble of having to argue the question before the 
exemption tribunals. Moreover, these men’s claims will 
in any case have to be considered, even if there is com- 
pulsion. 

The Government’s view, however, apparently is that 
further delay is undesirable, and that the matter should 
be decided, and a very undesirable controversy end 
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at the earliest possible moment. We may remark in 

ing that the reasons for this view are not national or 
military reasons, but purely political ones. But Govern- 
ments are bound to consider political reasons, and we 
shall not quarrel with them on that ground. What we 
have to point out is that Mr. Asquith has to convince 
not only himself but the country, and in particular the 
organised wage-earning class, that the step which he 
proposes is necessary and unavoidable. And it is not 
very clear how, in the absence of the final net figure of 
ynenlisted eligible young men, he is to do this. The 
Morning Post is already rejoicing over the adoption of 
“the principle ’’ of compulsory military service, and 
predicting its early extension to married men and its 
permanent retention after the war. The Labour Party, 
on the other hand, and the working class as a whole, are 
just as strongly opposed to this “ principle,” and will 
only consent to its adoption when a great practical 
necessity is proved. And their consent, be it noted, is 
quite indispensable ; the organised working class can 
make the application of compulsion absolutely im- 
possible if they choose to do so. How is their consent 
to be secured ? 

The Prime Minister believes compulsion to be neces- 
sary, but he cannot prove it ; and he may argue that he 
cannot be expected to delay taking action for two or 
three months, whilst all claims for exemption are being 
investigated, in order that he may be able to prove it 
beyond the possibility of doubt. That is a reasonable 
plea; but is there not a way of escaping the difficulty ? 
The position of the anti-conscriptionist is broadly: this : 
“We hate conscription almost, but not quite, as much 
as we hate Prussianism, but we will agree to it if it is 
necessary to overcome Prussianism. Whether. it is 
necessary or not depends on the number of men whom it 
will bring in and who cannot be brought in without it ; 
the (say) 500,000 single men who have not attested are 
not all eligible for service—quite half of them will have 
to be exempted in any event, and it is possible that the 
compulsion you propose will in practice bring in less than 
a tenth or even twentieth of that gross number; in 
that case we should bitterly regret that we had ever 
consented to it, and the working classes would consider 
that they had been tricked by scheming newspapers and 
politicians into admitting a principle which they pro- 
foundly detest and fear."’ The policy which we suggest, 
and which we hope the Labour Party will see fit to press 
upon the Government, would avoid this possibility. Let 
& Bill compelling single men to serve be passed at once 
by general agreement (saving, we suppose, that of the 
Irish), so that all the necessary machinery for summoning 
the men and examining their claims to exemption may 
be established and set going with the least possible delay. 
But let the Bill contain a clause making a further resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons necessary before any man 
tan actually be sworn in to serve against his will. The 

i processes will take several weeks, probably 
a couple of months. At the end of that time—during 
which, of course, the deductions under item (5) in our list 
above would be vastly increased—the Government would 

im a position to give an exact figure representing the 
final residue of shirkers referred to in Lord Derby's 
version of the pledge; and the House of Commons 





would be able to come to a decision—as it cannot 
possibly at the present time—on the basis of really 
accurate and complete data. This proposal involves no 
delay. It can only be objected to by those who want 
conscription for conscription’s sake, and care nothing 
for the accuracy or adequacy of the statistics by which 
it is obtained. The Labour Party owes it to its sup- 
porters to insist on final net figures before it commits 
itself irretrievably on an issue so momentous for the 
working class ; and the final net figure referred to in the 
pledge cannot possibly be obtained without further investi- 
gation. 


WHY WE HAVE NOT THE 


INITIATIVE 
CO sinned into die slowly. We have had _ it 


dinned into our English ears for a generation 

that sea-power, other things being equal, confers 
the initiative on the belligerent who wields it. When 
an episode like the recent Serbian campaign occurs, 
which contradicts this dogma altogether, we are 
flustered and lose our bearings. We begin chiding 
our Governments, questioning their capacity, hinting 
doubts of their honesty. Would it not be more 
sensible to begin by doubting and examining the 
dogma ? 

In the Napoleonic and earlier wars, upon a close 
study of which the late Admiral Mahan’s ideas of sea- 
power were founded, naval predominance conferred three 
main advantages upon us: (1) we were immune from 
invasion ; (2) we were able to safeguard our own sea- 
borne trade and destroy that of our enemies; and 
(3) we were able to convey troops and military supplies 
to distant points more rapidly than our enemies could. 

The first and second of these advantages are still 
with us to-day ; indeed we enjoy them more fully and 
perfectly than in any previous war. But the third, 
owing to the invention of railways, has to a great extent 
departed from us; and with it departs a good deal of 
the Navy’s claim to be “ sword as well as shield.”” For 
direct naval attacks upon land positions, by bombard- 
ment, have never counted for much except against the 
weakest adversaries; the chief part of a navy in an 
offensive is to land and support armies. 

Let us put it in another way. A hundred years ago 
there were only two ways of conveying an army between 
two points. One was to march it by road; the other, 
to carry it by water. Canals being few, and rivers not 
canalised, the military use of internal waterways was 
rarely important ; though several canals (like our own 
at Hythe) were constructed for military purposes. 
But the main alternatives were sea-transport and road- 
transport. Of these sea-transport was incomparably 
the best over any long distance. Lisbon, for instance, 
is roughly the same mileage by sea from Southampton 
that it is by road from Paris—somewhat under a 
thousand miles. But it was far nearer Southampton 
in time; for even a sailing transport might average 
200 miles a day, whereas an army marching by road 
would do well to average fifteen. Moreover, the long 


road journey would entail great wastage of men and 
supplies along the route; whereas by sea there would 
be none, save for an occasional wreck. Wellington 
therefore could always be supplied and reinforced more 
quickly and easily than his opponents; and he owed 
much of his success to this circumstance. 
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It might be thought that the introduction of steam- 
ships would increase the advantage of sea-transport. 
So it does as against road-marching ; but road-marching 
- is not now the sole alternative. There is a third way 

of conveying an army—the railway. This, wherever a 
line exists, , completely reversed the relation pre- 
viously existing between sea-transport and land-trans- 
port. The railway has three distinct advantages over 
the steamship. One is that it is actually faster. The 
average mileage per hour of a German troop-train is 
probably at least double that of a British troopship. 
In the second place (and this is usually the most impor- 
tant point) rajil-transit is continuous, and dispenses 
with two complicated operations of unloading and 
loading—that from truck to ship, and that from ship 
to truck again. Thirdly (and this is a point at which 
our present enemies, being Central Powers, have a great, 
though in part fortuitous, advantage) a railway route, 
when one exists at all, is nearly always shorter than a 
sea route. Thus the mileage to either Constantinople 
or Salonica by rail from Berlin is less than half that by 
sea from Southampton. Even to Port Said, were the 
railway completed, the rail-distance would be much less 
than the sea-distance. 

Great as the factors of speed and distance are in these 
cases, we have said that the most important factor of 
all is continuity of transit. Where there is rail transit 
all the way there need be only one loading-up, whether 
for men, horses, guns, or munitions—the initial loading- 
up of carriage or truck at depot or factory. Where 
there is sea transit, this initial loading-up must usually 
be performed all the same ; for the men or goods have 
to be railed or carted to the quayside. But to it there 
is superadded, first the tedious task of transfer from 
rail to ship, and then the equally tedious transfer from 
ship to rail at the other end, with a further addition of 
warehouse handling interposed in the case of most goods. 
The delays involved by these processes are least for men, 
considerable for horses, great for all goods, and enormous 
for goods which (like explosive munitions) require careful 
handling and packing. The immense relative increase 
of matériel in modern warfare has heavily accentuated 
them. Their consequence is, that wherever part of a 
line of communication is by sea, even where the sea- 
passage is itself almost negligible (as in the case of the 
channel between England and France), a most serious 
handicap is imposed. 

The point first came out strongly in the war between 
Russia and Japan. Japan is further from the mainland 
of Asia than we are from that of Europe, but the dis- 
tance is comparable ; and, though she had not British 
shipping resources, her transport was highly organised. 
She never seems to have succeeded in transporting more 
than about two army corps a month; and she had so 
much difficulty in keeping them reinforced and supplied 
that though the Russian army depended upon a single 
line of railway (and that the longest in the world) it was 
not conspicuously handicapped. This lesson of the war, 
which, though remarked by experts, was little noted by 
publicists, was entirely confirmed by the experience of 
the Italians during their war in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 
Nor was it long waiting for an illustration in the present 
struggle. We took about twelve days transporting the 
British Expeditionary Force of two corps to Mons after 
its mobilisation. Had there been a railway connection 
through a Channel tunnel, the time might have been 
reduced to two days or less, and the history of the war, 
as far as Belgium is concerned, might have been com- 





pletely changed. The same factor—the delay and in- 
convenience of sea transport—seems to be the main 
explanation of the excessive interval between the naval 
attack on the Dardanelles and the first military attack, 
But the last Serbian campaign is the capital instance. 
When the threat to Serbia materialised there was a 
difference of opinion between our military authorities 
and the French as to whether a relief expedition could 
succeed. Our officers, with their special experience of 
sea-transport, said No; the French said Yes; and the 
expedition was sent. The Serbs held out for eight or 
nine weeks (the exaet period depends on what are 
regarded as the crucial dates); and it was not till the 
end of that time that the Allies seem to have had as 
many as 150,000 men in Macedonia. They were too 
few and too late. A fraction of them, perhaps 25,000, 
came from Gallipoli close by, so that the actual number 
transported from France and England scarcely exceeded 
60,000 a month. This though the public has been 
assured (and has no reason to doubt) that the dispatch 
of troops continued uninterruptedly at top speed. 

Such a figure is in glaring contrast with the achieve- 
ments of the enemy railways. We shall not know just 
what they have done till the war is over ; but the claim 
that the Germans can shift whole armies, with all the 
necessary matériel, from one end of Europe to the other 
in about a week or ten days seems to correspond to facts. 
It was long doubted ; but the evidence has been cumu- 
lative. The Powers fighting under German direction 
have in this way an enormously superior mobility to 
that of the Allies, and to it they owe an initiative, of 
which nothing but a great excess of Allied numbers can 
deprive them, within the vast areas which their railways 
cover. Here Salonica provides a further illustration. 
The Allies, in response to a German threat, have slowly 
massed a great army there. What is to prevent the 
Germans now from withdrawing most of their threaten- 
ing force, and using it on another point to deal a blow, 
which no Allied soldier from Salonica can possibly be 
brought round to help to parry? Nay, is not that 
almost certainly their cue? And how could the Allied 
statesmen and generals prevent it, even if they were 
archangels ? 

The consequences of this situation require to be 
acknowledged more candidly than they have been. 
They will not, we believe, prove decisive. But they 
have had enormous influence on the course of the war. 
The alleged delays of the Allies, against which Mr. Lloyd 
George characteristically encouraged thoughtless fretting 
by the “too late” passage in his recent speech, are 
mainly due to nothing more mysterious or more alterable 
thar the stubborn fact that the Germans move from one 
point to another by railway, while we can only do so 
(where we can at all) by the immensely slower method 
of sea-transport. 

In conclusion we should observe that the success 
which our enemies have attained in railway warfare has 
been incalculably heightened by two things—first, the 
systematic planning of railways in all three empires for 
strategic purposes, and the ruthless subordination of 
commercial considerations to them; _ secondly, the 
existence of State-ownership of railways in Prussia, 
which has provided the German army leaders with an 
enormous railway personnel, directly under their control, 
to meet every variety of call. The war, when rulers 
begin on the morrow to turn over its lessons, seems 
likely to give quite a new stimulus to the State-owner 
ship of railways. 
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THE WORKERS’ MONEY BOX 


UT a man into a public office, and it is extra- 
P ordinary what an inveterate oligarch or aristo- 
crat he immediately becomes. It is only upon 
the hustings that a Cabinet Minister remembers that 
there is a democracy. This British characteristic has 
been most marked and has had bad effects all through 
the war. The Government have continually refrained 
from going to, and from trusting and using, the people, 
and have attempted to get things done through little 
oligarchic groups and committees. When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wants people to save, and to lend their 
savings to the State, he goes not to the democratic 
organs of the people, but to the oligarchy of bankers. 
For several weeks the Press has been flooded with 
Governmental and other schemes for getting the manual 
working classes to save, yet all these schemes ignore the 
t democratic working-class organisation, the Co- 
ive Movement, which has all the machinery for 
mobilising working-class savings, and has used it success- 
fully for seventy years. We suggest that if Mr. McKenna 
is really anxious about the savings of wage-earners, he 
should go first to the Co-operative Societies, and the two 
or three million wage-earning families which they repre- 
sent, and ask them to help him. 

The Co-operative Movement, we repeat, has the 
machinery for mobilising the savings of the manual 
workers, and it is machinery devised by, and therefore 
understood and trusted by, the workers themselves. By 
the “dividend upon purchase” the 3,000,000 Co- 
operators of Great Britain now accumulate automati- 
cally in savings some £13,000,000 every year in the retail 
co-operative societies. Of this £13,000,000 between 
three and four millions is allowed to remain in the 
societies as share and loan capital, while the remainder, 
nearly ten millions sterling, is withdrawn by the indi- 
vidual members. The total share and loan capital, 
representing the permanent accumulated savings of 
these members, amounts to no less than £56,000,000. 
Co-operators are not only accustomed to save through 
their societies by allowing a large part of the dividend 
to remain with the societies as shares or loans, but they 
also deposit money saved by them in other ways, while 
the societies’ Penny Banks gather in even the pennies 
of co-operators’ children. The savings which are thus 
retained in the Movement are, of course, used as capital 
for financing the trade of the movement, but—and this 
is, as will appear later, an important point—they are 
already to a great extent mobilised in the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, The Retail Societies bank with 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Bank, which has 
a turnover of nearly £200,000,000 per annum, while 
seven-tenths of the invested funds of the Movement are 
invested in the C.W.S. 

The members of the Co-operative Movement belong 
precisely to that part of the wage-earning class which 
could and should save more at the present time, for it is 
notorious that they are largely composed of the better- 
paid workers. A very substantial addition to working- 
class economy could be made if this machinery for 
working-class thrift were set properly in motion. Mr. 
McKenna should call together the heads of the Whole- 
sale and Retail Co-operative Societies, and appeal to 
them to set it in motion, In doing this he would 
recognise the Co-operative Movement as the Democracy 
of Consumers, and as, what it should be, an industrial 
wing of the State. The heads of the Wholesale and 
| Societies should make a personal appeal, on 


behalf of both the Government and the Co-operative 
Movement, to each member of the Society to do two 
things: (1) not to withdraw dividends, (2) to save as 
much as possible, and to deposit what he saves, not with 
the State, but, in the shape of shares or loans, with their 
Co-operative Societies. The machinery for making this 
personal appeal also exists at present. Most of the large 
societies, and many of the small, have local education 
committees, or local branches of the Men’s and Women’s 
Co-operative Guilds, which are accustomed to keep in 
touch with the individual members. With the help of 
these local committees and local branches, a personal 
canvass of every individual co-operator could be 
organised. 

There is every reason to believe that such an appeal 
would succeed where any other method would fail. It 
will lack the peculiar offensiveness of the lecturing and 
hectoring of the less fortunate by the more fortunate 
class. The co-operator will feel that his Movement has 
been given its proper position in the State, and that the 
appeal is being made to him on reasonable grounds 
through an organisation of which he is himself the 
creator and a part. He will be worried by no financial 
details which he does not understand, for he knows that 
money saved by him in the store, whether in dividend 
or deposits, is entered in his pass-book, and that the 
interest upon it is paid to him yearly. How much in 
additional working-class savings such an appeal would 
yield can, of course, only be a matter of conjecture ; but 
it is clear that the harvest should be substantial. In 
1913, the last normal year, about eleven million pounds 
were paid in dividend and one and a half million as 
interest on share capital, and these figures will certainly 
be substantially increased in the coming year. It is not 
over-optimistic to hope that, if the societies take the 
matter up, an additional sum of six or seven millions 
could be accumulated in savings in the Co-operative 
Movement, merely by members not withdrawing divi- 
dend and interest in the next twelve months. This sum 
could and would undoubtedly be greatly increased by 
members, at present earning high wages, depositing their 
savings with the societies. In order to make it possible 
for this scheme to succeed, it would be necessary to 
remove the legal limitation from which Co-operative 
Societies at present suffer—namely, that no member can 
hold more than £200 worth of shares in a society—a 
wanton check upon thrift ! 

If the Directors of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
the Management Committees of Societies, the Education 
Committees, and the Guild Branches all work together 
to organise an economy campaign on these lines, there 
is no reason why co-operators should not save an 
additional £10,000,000 through their societies in the 
next twelve months, and the sum might be very much 
more. It might, for instance, be found possible in some 
societies to get the members to pass a self-denying 
ordinance under which the withdrawal of dividend and 
interest would be temporarily suspended; though it 
would certainly be unwise to pass such a rule without 
previously taking a plebiscite, and without reserving to 
Management Committees the power to allow with- 
drawals in cases of real need. The whole of this sum 
of savings would flow through the individual Retail 
Societies into the coffers of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s Bank, and can there be ear-marked by the 
Directors. There is a great advantage, as was shown 
in the case of the previous War Loan, in this mobilisa- 
tion of working-class co-operative savings in the hands 
of a single body. Last June, when the New War Loan 
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was announced, the C.W.S. sent a circular appeal to 
societies, asking them either to maintain their loans, 
deposits, etc., with the C.W.S., and so enable the latter 
‘to subscribe to the Loan on behalf of the whole move- 
ment, or to take up stock themselves through and 
under the advice of the C.W.S. Bank. In this way 
the Co-operative Movement was enabled to invest no 
less than a million and a half pounds in the loan. There 
is no doubt that so large a sum could not have been 
obtained safely in any other way. The banking staff 
of the Wholesale are able to see far better than the 
managers of Retail Societies the maximum amount 
which can be lent to Government without endangering 
the financial position of the individual society and the 
whole Movement. A very considerable proportion of 
the large sums which would flow into the C.W.S. from 
an economy campaign of this kind could, of course, 
safely be used to take up stock in a War Loan. But 
an organisation like the Co-operative Movement always 
has to guard itself against the danger of a sudden run 
of withdrawals from the Retail Societies, and it might 
be found therefore advisable for the money to be lent 
to the Government on special terms, which would 
provide for this contingency, without appreciably 
affecting the usefulness of the contribution to the State. 
Moreover, it has always to be borne in mind that the 
value of such an effort as is here suggested must be 
measured, not in terms of the actual sum that is handed 
over to the State, but in terms of the economies of con- 
sumption which would be induced in two or three 
millions of better-to-do working-class homes. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 


PAUPER 


F all the developments of the war, perhaps the 
() most unexpected has been the disappearance 
of the pauper—of the pauper, that is to say, 
in the form in which he is most commonly in our un- 
charitable thoughts: the sturdy vagrant “on the 
road,” the able-bodied “ habitual ”’ revolving from one 
of the metropolitan casual wards to another, the middle- 
aged man taking refuge in the workhouse because, from 
some infirmity of character or lack of capacity, he 
cannot, or will not, earn an honest livelihood. This is 
the class for whom, rightly or wrongly, the stern measures 
of “a well-regulated workhouse ”’ were devised by the 
authors of the famous 1834 Report. It is this class, and 
not the helpless sick, the lunatics and feeble-minded, or 
the orphan children, that justifies, to the minds of the 
upper and middle classes, the retention of the deterrent 
rigour and the calculated disgrace inherent in our 
Poor Law. And now that “the reserve of labour,” 
without which even Mr. Charles Booth once thought 
that capitalist industry could not be conducted, has been 
absorbed, and there is actually a “ hot press ” for every 
kind of able-bodied and able-minded labourer, male or 
female, the pauper whom we have chosen to regard as 
typical has practically ceased to exist. Up and down 
the country the able-bodied wards of the workhouses 
have been emptied of all who were really able-bodied ; 
the army of tramps on the road, estimated in bad years 
at as many as 80,000, has dwindled to a few poor 
stragglers; the casual ward stands often night after 
night unoccupied. “The outstanding feature” of the 
year, says the Times annual review, “ is the abandon- 
ment of legal relief by many thousands of persons. . . 
There has never been a year like the present when so many 





people have been rendered independent by the removal of 
the causes of pauperism.”” From Scotland, and to a 
lesser extent even from Ireland, comes the same report. 
For the first time in three centuries the able-bodied 
pauper has practically disappeared out of the land. 

Such a phenomenon gives rise to thought. It js 
strange that what all the wisdom of our statesmen and 
philanthropists, and all the much-vaunted discoveries 
of the Poor Law reformers of 1601, 1690, 1720, 1786, 
1817, and 1834 have been unable to effect should have 
been wrought by the stress and destruction and suffer- 
ing of a great war. It looks as if the authors of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission of 1905-9 
were even nearer the literal truth than they knew when 
they said that the way to deal with the problem of the 
Unemployed Able-bodied was for the Government to 
provide, quite apart from any Poor Law, “‘ Maintenance 
under Training”! The question naturally arises, why 
should it need a great war to induce us to provide 
Maintenance under Training for the men who periodi- 
cally cannot find work at wages, and why should the 
training be exclusively military ?_ Even Charles Lamb’s 
hypothetical Chinese eventually discovered a cheaper 
method of roasting pork than burning down the pigstye. 
A second reflection is that this remarkable disappearance 
of the able-bodied pauper brings home an uncomfortable 
conviction of our uncharitableness in believing evil of our 
fellow-creatures. These vagrants, these melancholy 
workhouse inmates, were, after all, not so incurably 
“* workshy ”’ as we had complacently assumed. We must 
not imagine that, now that they are at work, they are 
getting the £10 per week of the fabulous munition 
workers known to the dinner tables of the wealthy. 
What the ex-vagrant or the middle-aged workhouse 
inmate is now earning is usually nothing more than a 
pound a week, though a minority may be making as 
much as thirty shillings. Contractors and farmers and 
wharf foremen in different parts of the country are 
actually getting unskilled labourers at such rates, with 
food 40 per cent. above normal prices. What has been 
proved is that any reasonable assurance of a continuity 
of hard manual toil at four or five shillings a day will 
empty the able-bodied wards. The remarkable “ re- 
moval of the causes of pauperism” during the past 
year, to which the Times expert bears testimony, has 
not been any sudden extirpation from the pauper class 
of special idleness, or weakness of will, or feebleness of 
intellect ; it has not been the reduction to impotence of 
the lure of drink or gambling or irregularity of life. 
All-powerful as the war is, it has not freed the pauper 
from the “‘ double dose of original sin” with which we 
have habitually debited him. This magical “‘ removal 
of the causes of pauperism” has been simply the 
provision of a new chance of getting employment! 
The inference is that it is only because we do not take 
steps so to organise our work as always to offer this 
assurance to every labourer that, in years of bad trade, 
an army of tramps infests our roads, and men pile up 
and decay in the workhouses. 

It is to be observed that, notwithstanding the almost 
complete disappearance of the pauper for whom the 
workhouse was invented, our workhouses are still with 
us—in the United Kingdom over 900 in number—and 
that the cost of the Poor Law system, which is not, for 
the whole kingdom, so very far short of 20 millions 
sterling annually, continues almost undiminished. 
During the past quarter the total number of persons in 
receipt of Poor Law relief of any kind in England and 
Wales sank down to 561,889, or little over 1} per cent. 
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of the population, being absolutely the lowest per- 
centage that has ever been known, and probably the 
smallest actual number for over a century. As recently 
as 1910, only five years ago, the total was 887,816, or 
just on half as many again. What is important is that 
these 561,889 persons in receipt of relief (220,959 in the 
workhouses) were made up, almost entirely, of the sick, 
for whom the workhouse was originally not intended ; 
of actually certified lunatics and definitely feeble-minded 
men and women whom, in defiance of the unanimous 
recommendations of two Royal Commissions, the Poor 
Law Guardians refuse to remove to proper institutions 
for the treatment of mental deficiency ; of the helpless 
and friendless aged, not yet eligible for Old Age Pensions 
or unable to exist on five shillings a week ; of the hapless 
infants under five years of age, mostly orphans or deserted 
(15,000 of them actually born in the workhouse each 
year), for whom no alternative to the extremely un- 
healthy workhouse nursery has yet been officially 
sanctioned ; and, finally, of some thousands of children 
of school age, whose removal from the workhouse 
Mr. John Burns at last peremptorily ordered, so far as 
England and Wales were concerned, only to find his 
good intentions interfered with by the war. The facts 
with regard to Scotland and Ireland are much the same. 
It is for the retention of these sick and helpless people 
under the Poor Law—not for the maintenance of “a 
well-regulated workhouse ’’ as the only deterrent to the 
sturdy vagrant or able-bodied ‘“‘ workshy "—that we 
continue to-day to incur the very considerable expense 
of a separate Poor Law system. 

What is not even yet generally realised is that any 
such separate system of workhouses and Poor Law 
Guardians is unnecessary. Except for the able-bodied 
unemployed, from whom we have been temporarily 
relieved by the unprecedented excess of the demand for 
labour over the supply, the whole Poor Law system has, 
for some years, been redundant. It was not, and ought 
not to be, the business of the Poor Law Guardians to 
provide hospitals for the sick. That is now everywhere 
the statutory duty of the Local Health Authority ; and 
energetic Town and District Councils—now also County 
Councils as regards tuberculosis—have already provided 
700 such hospitals, dealing with over 100,000 patients 
annually, and an ever-widening variety of diseases, out 
of the Public Health rate. In every district there is now 
also a Local Authority charged to provide out of the 
tates for the mentally defective of all degrees; and 
more than 100,000 are thus cared for. We have covered 
the kingdom with over 800 Local Education Authorities, 
who now provide not merely instruction for the children 
of school age, but also stand ready, out of the Education 
Rate, to feed any who require food, and even to provide 
boarding schools of one sort or other for those who are 
not properly cared for in their own homes; and many 
thousand poor children are thus maintained—some, 
even, are “‘ boarded out ” with their own parents. For 
the mothers and the infants up to school age both the 
Health Committee and the Education Committee are 
how encouraged to provide, by a bribe of a Grant in Aid 
from the Exchequer of fifty per cent. of all that they 
severally expend. We have everywhere, too, a Local 
Pension Authority, which maintains, by the National 

€nsion system, several times as many destitute old 
people as the Poor Law Guardians do. There is even, 
mM normal times, in nearly all towns, a Local Distress 
Committee to provide for such of the able-bodied 
unemployed as the Board of Trade does not maintain on 
unemployment benefit. The result is that there is no 


section of the pauper population, either indoor or 
outdoor, for which another Local Government body does 
not now provide, both institutionally and by doles, out 
of another tax than the Poor Rate. The number of 
persons for whom the various Committees of the County, 
Borough or District Council last year found maintenance 
or money for maintenance was more than twice that of 
all the paupers for whom the Poor Law Guardians had 
to provide. The Local Government machinery of public 
provision is, in fact, now duplicated from end to end. 
That is why the Poor Law system is still costing us 
nearly as much as ever, although able-bodied pauperism 
has disappeared, and we have successively taken out 
of the hands of the Poor Law Guardians the Old Age 
Pensioners, the provision for the mentally defective, 
the infectious sick, the neglected children, and the 
unemployed. 

When reorganisation after the war comes, and the 
nation braces itself up to pay the interest on the war 
debt, it ought to see to it (a) that such preventive 
measures are taken as will altogether prevent the 
reappearance of involuntary unemployment, which we 
can now recognise as the sufficient cause of the indoor 
pauperism of the able-bodied; (b) that we no longer 
waste millions a year by maintaining duplicate machinery 
for providing for every section of the pauper host; and 
(c) that, by the abolition of the competing Poor Law 
system, with its General Mixed Workhouse, we leave 
everywhere one Local Authority, and one only, for (i.) 
Maternity and Infancy, (ii.) Childhood, (iii.) Sickness, 
(iv.) Mental Deficiency, (v.) Old Age, and (vi.) Unemploy- 
ment respectively. We can no longer afford the money 
we waste on a Poor Law system that we have unwittingly 
duplicated. 


THE ASS 


ANY authors have written in defence of the 

M goat, the goose, and the ass. They have 
contended, and not without a good show of 
argument, that the goat, the goose, and the ass are 
maligned and beautiful animals. Mr. W. H. Hudson 
has written an apologia for the goose which is one of 
the most winning of contemporary essays. So far as 
we can remember, one of his grand examples of intelli- 
gence in the goose family was a gander which tried to 
open a gate by pushing it with the flat of its foot. 
Probably, if one were sufficiently intimate with the 
higher life of the goat, one would be able to quote a 
parallel miracle of good sense. But, in spite of all the 
artists and naturalists have done in behalf of the reputa- 
tion of these three animals, the world at large, following 
its instinct, has insisted upon regarding them as patterns 
of brainlessness, stubbornness, and noise. And of the 
three, the ass has suffered the most from abuse. At 
the same time it has been the most glorified. It appears 
and reappears in paintings of the life of Christ like a 
household pet. One sees it pacing the little winding 
roads among the little hills in a hundred pictures of the 
Holy Family. The very cross upon its back is tradition- 
ally supposed to have been bestowed upon it as a 
memorial of the day on which it bore Christ over the 
palms into Jerusalem. The Christian Church in some 
parts of Europe at one period held a festival in its honour 
on the 14th of January in commemoration of the 
Flight into Egypt. During the feast, as it was observed 
at Beauvais, an ass, ridden by a beautiful girl carrying 
a baby or doll, was led into the church to hear Mass, 
and, as the service went on, the people honoured it by 
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chanting “‘ Hee-haw” wherever the responses should 
have been given. The ass, which at times may have 
been a wooden imitation, was greeted, we are told, with 
an address, a part of which has been translated : “ From 
‘the Eastern lands the Ass is come, beautiful and very 
brave, well fitted to bear burdens. Up, Sir Ass, and 
sing! Open your pretty mouth. Hay will be yours 
in plenty and oats in abundance.” At the end of the 
service the priest brayed instead of saying Ite, missa 
est, and the congregation responded with a triple 
““ Hee-haw ! Hee-haw! Hee-haw!’”’ This, one imagines, 
may in its origin have been a festival in praise of an 
ass’s good deeds. But it had clearly become in time 
a festival of the comic sense at which men purged them- 
selves of the arrears of blasphemy and irreverence that 
were stored up in their bosoms. The ass became a 
means of insult, not an object of worship ; and since the 
Middle Ages it has been the men of letters rather than 
the priests who have regarded it with something like 
affectionate esteem. It is possible that the veneration 
of the ass may in some way be descended from 
some pre-Christian form of ass-worship. The Egyptians 
seem to have worshipped Seth in the similitude of an 
ass, and one of the scandalous charges against the Jews 
was that they were ass-worshippers, or, in the more 
learned word, onolaters. They were believed even to 
fatten some profane person, such as a Greek, every five 
years to sacrifice to their ass-deity. The scandal was 
afterwards transferred to the Christians, and Tertullian 
has left a story of an apostate Jew who carried an ass- 
eared figure through the streets of Carthage, with an 
inscription declaring that it was the god of the Christians. 
A third-century caricature of the Crucifixion, in which 
the figure on the cross has an ass’s head, is suggestive of 
the popularity of the ass-legend, and some authorities 
have even suspected a mockery of the Christian religion 
in the fantastic comedy of the Golden Ass of Apuleius. 
It will be seen that the ass has had a chequered career. 
He has been a god, and he has supplied a head to Bottom 
the weaver. Mr. Wells, in one of the most brilliant 
satires in Boon, has further proclaimed the beast’s 
presence in the House of Commons and in the offices 
of British newspapers, and has stated one of the great 
problems of the time as the problem of driving the wild 
asses of the Devil back into Hell. 

There is certainly no greater peril to the world at the 
present moment than the ass. It was the asininity of 
the Stuarts which lost them the English throne. It 
was the stubborn asininity of George III. which lost 
England the American colonies. It was to the asininity 
of Marie Antoinette that was partly due the ungovern- 
able rage of the French Revolution. History is an epic 
of the destruction of asses or of the destruction which 
asses have brought upon innocent people. The ass has 
cut this prominent figure in history because its stubborn- 
ness is more lasting than character and more insistent 
than wisdom. The wise man will get tired of being 
wise before the ass gets tired of being an ass. That is 
the ass’s strength. Its bray echoes down the centuries 
like the voice of a conqueror. It has invaded not only 
the sanctuary, but politics, literature, and the arts. For 
the most part, each generation forgets the asses of the 
generation before. Even when a Pope writes a Dunciad 
we find it difficult to read. We become overwhelmed 
in the presence of such a multitude of asses. We feel 
we have enough of our own. And yet, unless we realise 
what the human ass has accomplished in past ages, we 
shall be in danger of underestimating the peril he is to 
our own time. Had it not been for the ass, it is possible 











that we should have arrived at the New Jerusalem, or 
by whatever name you prefer to call the golden city, 
long ago. But the ass has always insisted upon knowi 
better than anyone else, and, on the plea that it objected 
to its present driver, has lain down at the side of the 
muddy road. It always seems to be suggesting that, 
if it only had another driver, it would proceed on its 
journey at a gallop. But give it another leader, 
and it still protests. Of all animals it is said to have 
almost the least social sense. It is infinitely less 
responsive than a cat. If only the asses could unite 
together they would make the world an impossible place 
to live in. But they do not understand that groud 
consciousness which, in one of its forms, we call 
patriotism. They indulge in a “ Hee-haw”’ patriotism 
of their own, it is true, but it seldom gets beyond a 
“‘Hee-haw.”” It is merely a bray and obstructiveness. 
Soon the face resumes its placid insensibility. The ass 
is as unteachable as he is serious-looking. He always 
looks serious, even at times at which one suspects him 
of something like frivolity. There was an asinine 
seriousness about the proceedings of a local body the 
other day which ordered the deletion of a German 
manufacturer’s name from the face of the municipal 
clock. Obviously, the adult males who passed a 
resolution to this effect had utterly failed to realise that 
we are in the midst of the most serious crisis that has 
come upon the world for more than a century. No one 
with what is called horse-sense could -have even dreamed 
that the cause of freedom in Europe could be aided by 
scratching a few letters off the face of a clock. But it 
is exactly the sort of idea which appeals to the ass-sense 
of human beings. A few days later we read a letter 
from a gentleman urging his fellow-countrymen to 
imitate the example of this body in regard to the names 
of London streets and squares. He urged that it was a 
national disgrace that London should possess a Teu- 
tonically-named Hanover Square. “Luckily, diver- 
sions of this kind from the serious business of the war 
have very little effect. But they are sufficiently 
numerous to suggest that the ass is a far from extinct 
animal in England. 

And there are much more serious cases than this. 
There are a number of gentlemen with seats in the 
Houses of Parliament whose minds are continually busy 
with the same kind of serious frivolities and obstinate 
inanities. The finest materials for the natural history 
of the ass, indeed, exist not in Buffon, but in Hansard. 
One authority upon asses has written that “ it would 
be interesting to find out what were the different con- 
ditions that made one variety of wild ass a shy animal 
and another variety of ass an inquisitive animal.” As 
to the conditions, we do not propose to discuss them in 
this place. But as to the existence of the inquisitive 
“variety of ass” do not every day’s Parliamentary 
reports bear painful witness to it? First, there 1s 
the kind that asks whether the Home Office is aware 
that a little girl whose grandmother, though born in 
Italy, had a German step-aunt, is employed on a sewing- 
machine in the neighbourhood of a munitions factory 
in Bubbletown, and whether he will undertake to have 
her interned without further delay. Then there is the 
sort that asks whether it is the case that Lord Haldane 
was seen eating sausages during a recent visit to Switzer- 
land, whether this is not evidence of pro-German 
sympathies, whether the Government commissioned 
him to eat the sausages, and whether the sausages 
were paid for at the nation’s expense or out of Lord 
Haldane’s own pocket. Yet a third variety is inquisitive 
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about neutrals. It does not exactly know what a 
neutralis. It regards “ neutral ’’ as a word which means 
somebody who ought to be hostile to Germany, but 
isn’t. It thinks that what the word ought to mean 
is a subject of the Allies. This kind of “ inquisitive 
animal’ would in all probability denounce America 
for having broken her neutrality if she were able 
and willing to supply munitions to Germany as she 
has done to England. He “ hee-haws”’ about small 
nations when Belgium is mentioned, but when he is 
roused against Holland or Greece he declares his readi- 
ness to make war on them as “ petty States.” It is 
impossible for him to get it into his head that, though 
the passage of contraband goods into Germany may be 
a serious matter, it would be still more serious to add a 
new ally to the armies of the Central Powers. He is 
ready to challenge all the nations of the earth. He 
regards the Foreign Office apparently as an institution 
which exists for the purpose of smuggling meat and 
munitions into Germany. He will trust no Foreign 
Office which does not put neutrals under lock and key. 
He contributes nothing but noise and obstinacy to a 
situation which demands above all things brains. One 
scarcely knows whether he is more stupid or mischievous. 
Mrs. Wharton in her book on Fighting France observes 
that, in her opinion, the fine and determined spirit in 
which the French are waging the war is due above all 
to their national intelligence. There is abundance of 
intelligence in England too, but there is a constant 
danger of its being of no avail owing to the obstinate 
and opinionated quadrupeds that are continually setting 
themselves across its path. On the side of asininity the 
gods themselves fight in vain, and, though it was geese 
that saved the Roman Capitol, one may be quite sure 
that it is not asses that are going to save the imperilled 
freedom of Europe. We trust that before long the ass 
will be turned out of Parliament and the newspaper 
offices as he was turned out of the Church in the Middle 
Ages. The defeat of the Germans is certain if he will 
but get out of the path and cease to bray forth his 
unwisdom. On the other hand, if he should succeed in 
reviving ass-worship to any great degree in this and the 
allied countries, he would make victory over an educated 
enemy well-nigh impossible. 


THE PERSIAN SKELETON 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


VENTS in Persia develop to the satisfaction 

of Russian arms and Russian diplomacy. 

4 The capture of Hamadan and a defeat of the 
Persian rebels and gendarmerie have been followed 
by the fall of Kum, a centre of pro-German agitation, 
and a detachment of the Czar’s troops, directed by the 
Grand Duke from Tiflis, is now understood to be closing 
m upon the Persian capital. Prince Henry of Reuss, 
Minister, lately established at Kum, has been 

recalled by his Government, presumably as a failure, 
and in Teheran itself the Prince Firman Firma has 
been appointed Prime Minister—which is a great 
triumph for the Allies, Says a message from Petrograd. 
We may presume that the Russians will shortly occupy 
—— without Opposition ; the day long dreaded by 
¢ Persian Nationalists is at hand. The last great 
a Persian affairs took place in 1911 (when Great 
mtain and Russia both eddressed an ultimatum 





to the Persian Government), and the outcome of it 
—the break up of the Medijliss and the withdrawal 
of Mr. Morgan Shuster, the American Treasurer- 
General—was also favourable to Russia; but Russian 
troops did not on that occasion penetrate as far as 
Teheran. Their march, thanks to the submission 
of the Shah’s Ministers, was stayed at Kasvin, some 
forty miles north-east of Teheran, on the road to the 
Caspian. 

Some of the English newspapers are crowing over 
the defeat of the Persian “rebels”; this is really 
not decent. These rebels represent the party m 
Persian politics which not more than fifteen years 
ago reposed complete trust in Great Britain as an 
Asiatic Power. They were then the enemies of this 
same Prince Firman Firma, whose establishment in 
office is now described as a great victory, not for Russia 
alone, but also for France and England. One has 
heard of no other victory for the Allies so calculated 
to produce an uncomfortable impression among those 
of their supporters who attach some significance of 
democratic idealism to the war against the Central 
Powers. What manner of statesman the Prince Firman 
Firma is, is told in every book of recent Persian history, 
in Professor Browne’s, in Mr. Morgan Shuster’s, im 
Mr. David Fraser’s. Since the destruction of the 
second Medjliss such power as Persian still may exercise 
in Persia has belonged to the old aristocracy, ready 
always to sell its country to the highest bidder, and 
which, while professing to support the constitutional 
régime, obstructed the work of Mr. Shuster, round 
whom all that was patriotic in Persian life had rallied. 
The Sipahdar—another “friend of the Allies '’—is 
the well-known Minister who when the Medjliss passed 
a finance law giving the Treasurer-General control 
over the Government moneys, strode angrily from 
the Chamber, and cried to his coachman, “ Drive to 
Europe.” Persian crises always seem 

Too comic for the solemn things they are, 

Too solemn for the comic touches in them, 
and there was something of the mock heroie even in 
the bloody revolutions by which the Medjliss was 
established : when Great Britain deserted that friendly 
body this consideration may have stilled some con- 
sciences. So we heard the other day of how the rebels 
at Hamadan, on the approach of the Russian forces, 
comported themselves in the manner of rebels in & 
Gilbertian opera. All competent observers have, how- 
ever, admitted that the honester side in Persian polities 
is the democratic, the side which is now—along with 
much outlawed riff-raff—pro-German. For the parties 
and persons mentioned as being pro-Ally no respect 
can be entertained. 

So much may be said without casting any doubt on 
the necessity of the present Russian advance. The 
war found Russia still “‘ maintaining order” in Tabriz 
and other northern cities, by agreement with Great 
Britain and by “ permission’ of the Persian Govern- 
ment; and, therefore, as regards the present phrase, 
the first to violate Persian neutrality were the Turks, 
who struck out at Tabriz early last year. Russia 
despatched an expeditionary force to relieve her gar- 
risons, and the Turks were driven out of Tabriz back 
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towards Lake Urmiah. Subsequently the Shah’s 
Government, if it did not itself lend an ear to German 
agents, was unable to control a pro-Germian propa- 
ganda, which finally resulted in attacks—murderous 
attacks in some cases—being made upon Russian and 
upon British subjects, both in the Russian and the 
neutral zones. Responsible leaders of the Nation- 
alists, no doubt, disavow the murders; we may be 
equally certain that this party—with the faithful 
gendarmerie and National Volunteers—needed no 
bribes from Germany to induce it to work against 
Russian power; for it, Russia’s difficulty must be 
Persia’s opportunity. Yet Russian action in Persia 
since the outbreak of the European war seems to have 
been marked by a notable moderation. M. Sazanof 
states that a firm attitude is now necessary. When 
we remember the flimsy pretexts upon which Russia 
used to intervene in Persia, it is certainly noteworthy 
than in this instance she allowed things to come to the 
pass described in the “ Narrative of Persian events 
during November,” which was published about a 
fortnight ago. 

Official Russian opinion of the desires and agitations 
of Young Persia has always been clear and free from 
hypocrisy. Russia opposed the movement from abso- 
lute monarchy to representative forms on the ground 
that the Persian people were incapable of self-govern- 
ment. However, after the banishment of the old Shah, 
the Medjliss was re-established, and Russia, on the 
representations of Great Britain, agreed to give the new 
system a trial, but found very soon that the attitude of 
the Parliamentarians threatened her “interests” (liber- 
ally interpreted) in Iran. The British Government, 
eager to maintain friendly relations with Russia, in 
turn raised the cry of Persian incompetence, and with 
some reason, for the old corrupt aristocracy still retained 
the executive power, and the Medjliss was unable to 
destroy at once the corrupt custom of Persian official- 
dom. In 1912 the Russo-Persian quarrel in the north 
and the anarchy of the south brought up the question 
of partition, a measure which would have created a 
long and indefensible Anglo-Russian frontier ; a measure 
so disagreeable that the idea of the abandonment by 
Great Britain of her southern sphere of influence, with 
the removal of the consulates, was seriously considered. 
This step which would have turned the whole of Persia 
into an object of Russian material and moral protection, 
was avoided, and the pretence of Persian independence 
maintained: a situation which has profited none 
except the grandees who are in politics for pecuniary 
profit. It will, at the close of the European war, be 
no longer possible to delay the decision. Indeed, the 
whole of the Russian case against Persia is already 
conceded. But Persia will be the skeleton present 
when the Allies feast together after victory. 


Correspondence 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AT GLASGOW 
To the Editor of THE NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—Some time ago a deputation of Clyde trade union officials 
had occasion to travel to London to interview Mr. Lloyd George 


on matters vital to the production of munitions. After hearing 
the deputation Mr. George told the members thereof to go home 
and he would come to Glasgow and make a speech and every- 


thing would turn out all right. Well, Mr. George has been to 
Glasgow, where he not only made a speech, but also visited the 
workmen at four factories. And everything is not all right. 
Indeed, Mr. George’s visit to the Clyde area has intensified the 
discontent among the munition workers, and now not only the 
rank and file are in revolt, but the local officials as well. From 
the point of view of increasing the output of munitions the 
visit was a complete failure. This point requires .emphasis in 
view of the official report published about the Christmas confer- 
ence in St. Andrew’s Hall, in which it is asserted that the opposi- 
tion was confined to a “ Syndicalist ” and a “ distinct minority.” 
In reality the majority of the trade union officials and 
stewards at the conference were obviously hostile to Mr. Lloyd 
George, and only allowed him to speak on the understanding 
that at the conclusion of his speech an opportunity would be 
allowed to a representative of the shop stewards to put their 
side of the case. Mr. Arthur Henderson, who presided, against 
the wishes of the Clyde unions, who wanted one of themselves 
to act as Chairman, was understood to have assented to the 
condition laid down by the shop stewards that their case would 
be stated. However, at the conclusion of Mr. George’s statement 
on “the imperative need for some measure of labour dilution,” 
Mr. Henderson refused to allow any of the delegates to reply, 
with the result that the delegates declined to allow the Minister 
of Munitions to reply to questions, and the conference broke 
in disorder. The majority of the audience sang The Red Flag 
as Messrs. George and Henderson left the platform, and after- 
wards proceeded to Glasgow Green and there held a demon- 
stration by way of reply to Mr. George. Over 2,000 trade union 
officials took part in this demonstration. : 
Needless to state, these facts have been suppressed in the 
official report, which also omits to mention that when Mr. George 
came on to the platform he was received with more booing than 
cheering, while instead of being hailed with For he’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow he was welcomed with two verses of The Red Flag, which 
were repeated when he rose to speak. Altogether The Red Flag 
was chanted three times during the conference, which at one 
point in Mr. George’s address gave “‘ Three cheers for Ramsay 
MacDonald ”—rather a curious demonstration for “a distinct 
minority ” of “ Syndicalists”” to make! Plainly the conference 
contained an overwhelming majority in opposition to the Minister 
of Munitions, and this opposition is entirely traceable to the 
Munitions Act, which has made its author the best hated man in 


‘ the Clyde area. 


At one of the factories which Mr. Lloyd George visited, Messrs. 
G. and J. Weir’s, Cathcart, the shop stewards whom he wished 
to address unanimously declined to meet him, on the ground 
that they as skilled workers would only be wasting time dis- 
cussing industrial problems with “ a man who was only a lawyer. 
Repeated attempts were made by the management to induce the 
stewards to reverse their decision, but without success. Deprived 
of a meeting with the stewards, the Minister made a tour of the 
factory, where there are over 3,000 employees, not one of whom 
acknowledged his presence. If nothing else will convince Mr. 
Lloyd George of the disastrous effects of the Munitions Act, 
his experience at Cathcart should do so. 

At the Parkhead Forge Works of Messrs. William Beardmore 
& Co. the shop stewards did meet Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Henderson, but declined to meet the other members of 
the party, among them Lord Murray. The Chairman of this 
informal conference, a working engineer, told Mr. George that 
he was regarded with suspicion on the Clyde, where the men did 
not appreciate the man who had enslaved them by the Munitions 
Act. The workmen, he declared, were in favour of the “ dilution 
of labour” provided the Government abolished profit-making 
in the munitions industries, cancelled all coercive indust ~ 
legislation, and gave the trade unions a reasonable share in t 
control and management of the supply of labour. Mr. — 
characterised these conditions as “revolutionary” and 
the conference without discussing them further. ; i 

On Friday evening the Clyde Workers’ Committee, bene 
represents the shop stewards in the Clyde area, met Mr. re 
George, and informed him that they were favourable to 
* dilution of labour ” on similar conditions to those put fo 7 
by the Parkhead stewards. They maintained that it was 0 nl 
by nationalisation of the production of munitions from 7 
bottom and by trade union control of labour, that the posi _ 
and wages of the workers could be safeguarded from ya Pp 4 
fiteers and the output of munitions augmented. Mr. ie 
reply made no impression on the workmen, and the con ae 
ended in a deadlock. Mr. George admittedly could = a 
pledged himself to the conditions stipulated by the wor oo 
their quid pro quo for accepting the “ dilution of labour " ; as 
at least, he might have avoided giving the meeting the impress 
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that he did not consider their point of view even worthy of his 
consideration. 

The Clyde men are favourable to the “ dilution of labour” 
on certain conditions, which the Minister of Munitions thinks 

icable in war time! These conditions, which are, roughly, 
the abolition of profit in the manufacture and production of 
munitions ; the radical amendment of the Munitions Act; and 
the trade union control of labour, are considered practicable by 
the Clyde trade unions, who are prepared to demonstrate their 
practicability if given the chance. These unions speak for 
250,000 munition workers, who are not to be bullied or coerced. 
If Mr. Lloyd George is anxious to have the fullest assistance 
from and the co-operation of these 250,000 men, he must be 
ready to co-operate with them. Sentimental appeals are futile 
on the Clyde, where the trade unionists are hard thinkers and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s glamour is of no avail. The men want to do their 
best for the nation ; but they are determined that that best shall 
not be exploited for private gain. Abolish the exploitation of 
munitions labour and the Clyde men will do their bit. Other- 
wise the discontent on the Clyde will grow into an uncontrollable 
fury.—Yours, etc., 

A Giascow LaBour MAN. 
Glasgow, : 
December 27th. 
A PROTEST 
To the Editor of Toe New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—Don’t you think it is time to stop this constant girding 
at Mr. Lloyd George ? 

He has, no doubt, many faults of taste and of temper, and has 
been very unjustly rude to Tue New STaTEsMAN ; but the fact 
remains that he is almost the only member of the Government 
who seems to be doing anything to help us win the war. 

It is his ability and his energy that are at last providing us 
with the munitions that we ought to have had more than a 
year ago. 

Cannot we all be grateful for this? Even the working man 
whom you say he maligns, and even the editor of the newspaper 
whom he has insulted? Why not be magnanimous and refrain 
from suggesting that the most useful man in Great Britain 
ought to resign his place in the Ministry ? 

And, at any rate, please spare us satirical poems about him.— 
Yours, etc., 

Joun COLLIER. 
69 Eton Avenue, N.W.., 
December 28th. 


[We think that anyone who cared to turn up our files during 
the past few months would easily satisfy himself that we have 
never failed to accord the fullest recognition to what Mr. Lloyd 
George’s energy has accomplished in the speeding up of the pro- 
duction of munitions. But what ground has Mr. Collier for his 
impression that Mr. Lloyd George “ is almost the only member 
of the Government who seems to be doing anything to help us 
win the war”? Is it not the case that this really preposterous 
belief rests on no other evidence than that of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own speeches, backed by the innuendoes of the anti-Government 
Press? And is it not completely obvious that those speeches 
were designed with all Mr. Lloyd George’s unique political 
talent primarily and precisely to produce this impression ? 
The gravest stain*on Mr. Lloyd George’s reputation is that 
through the most critical months of this great national struggle 
he has never ceased to play, as in the old days, for his own hand. 
He has struck many a shrewd blow for national dissension, 
as a step to personal power, never one for national unity. On 
this point we invite Mr. Collier to compare Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speeches during the past six months with those, for instance, 
of Mr. Bonar Law.—Ep. N.S.] qi} 


APPROACHES TO PEACE 

To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 
Stz,—Permit me to thank you for the article with the above 
; in your issue of November 27th, which I have just 
received. Its criticism of the “ small group of people ” is admir- 
able in its clearness, acuteness, and forcefulness, and its statement 
of our case expresses what many of us feel in regard to the present 
conflict. I wish your article, and especially its concluding words, 

could be read and heeded everywhere : 

” The chief obstacle which Mr. Hobson’s propaganda has 
to face is neither obstinacy nor war-fever, neither patriotic 
prejudice nor stupidity, but the universal and profound 
belief that we are fighting for something, and that that 
something is the most righteous cause for which we have 
ever fought. Whilst that belief lives no argument, however 








eloquent and sincere, will persuade us that there are sacrifices 
from which we ought to shrink.” 

Toronto, Yours, etc., 

December 11th. W. H. Gruirrira Tuomas. 


THE SUPPLY OF ABILITY 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In the second paragraph of your current issue you say : 
** Everyone knows that our supply of real ability of the ‘ higher 
command ’ type has never been sufficient even for the purposes 
of the small military establishment which we maintained before 
the war.” This statement seems to require modification, and, 
indeed, is hardly consistent with your other excellent remarks. 
The fact is that no one knows what “ supply of real ability ” of 
any type we have in our midst, because we have not developed 
the faculty of putting the right man—and especially the right 
woman—in the right place, and our institutions are not organised 
on those lines. I could fill columns with examples from both 
my military and my civilian experience of how our countrymen, 
official and unofficial, when they want to get something done, 
neglect the obvious precaution of consulting, to say nothing of 
employing, a person who knows something about the job in 
hand. 

For this reason and others, co-operation is not a strong point 
with us. And I am convinced that this is not because we are 
* individualistic "’—at least, not because our individualities are 
developed—but, on the contrary, because individually and 
collectively we are not well trained, either morally or intellec- 
tually. It is notorious that we persistently avoid “ using our 
brains’; but it is not so commonly recognised that there is 
amongst us a large proportion of individuals who are so ill- 
trained morally that they cannot devote their energies in a well- 
regulated way to a public object in harmonious co-operation 
with others. These defects are multiplied and aggravated in 
official and unofficial combinations, and show strongly and 
lamentably in an emergency like the present. It is partly owing 
to this that people are able to push themselves, and to be pushed 
by others, into positions for which they are unsuited, and that the 
few who find themselves in suitable positions are greatly hampered 
and sometimes pushed out.—Yours, etc., 

Paris, ArtTuur St. Jonn. 

December 26th. 


THE GERMAN SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tate NEw STATESMAN, 

Srr,—The speech of the Socialist Scheidemann in the German 
Reichstag and the Chancellor’s reply have not been given the 
prominence in your paper which one would have expected. 
Not only owing to the great interest of the questions there dis- 
cussed, but also from the Chancellor’s reference to the correspon- 
dence which appeared under the head “ Approaches to Peace ” 
in your issue of December 4th—the failure of all the speakers 
to realise the real meaning of the expression “ Destruction of 
German Militarism”’ being most remarkable. As you will no 
doubt have something yet to write on this subject, I would like 
to suggest that there is an aspect of the case which has not 
received the attention it deserves. Scheidemann says: “ We 
(i.e., the German people) were impelled by no lust for conquest.” 
In another place he returns to the idea (always accepted by the 
Germans) that the war was forced on Germany, and he indicates 
Russia as the aggressor, thus abandoning the theory that Grey 
and the British Government really organised the war. Assuming 
that the Socialist leader is correct in his views, how can the 
German plan of campaign be reconciled with his theories? The 

ssion of Russia could best have been resisted by holding 
the French frontier—as was, indeed, said to have been the plan 
of one of the most influential members of the General Staff. 
Why was this plan not adopted? It would have saved Germany 
from the necessity of violating Belgian neutrality. It would 
have thrown the onus of attack upon France, thereby rendering 
the task of the British Government, if they wished to join in 
the war, an extremely difficult one, since the aggression would 
have been all on the side of France. It is almost certain that if 
Scheidemann had been right in his reading of German policy 
that this is the course the war would have taken. But there was 
nothing to be gained in the way of plunder by an attack on 
Russia, only hard knocks, whilst an attack on France would 
bring rich reward in colonies and indemnities. It is only by 
assuming that the German Government had quite other plans 
than those which the Socialists accept that we can square German 

plans with accepted German military efficiency.—Yours, etce., 

B. M. C. 

December 25th. 
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CHILD WORSHIP 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I should like to contradict “‘ Lens” with regard to what 
is a very serious matter, if we wish to know which religions are 
and which are not of use to the social reformer. “* Lens” says 
that there is what he calls an “ ethical side” to child-worship : 
by which he means that the worship of Jesus leads to the glori- 
fication of the home and care for the mother and child. I think 
it does not: for the Supernatural Child of Christianity delivers 
from the world of evil into which living babies are born. In 
Christianity marriage and the family are concessions to man’s 
frailty and the continuance of the life of the race on earth not 
necessarily . “Lens” is, therefore, quite wrong in asso- 
ciating Christianity and Judaism as though both had one attitude 
towards marriage and the child. A little knowledge of the two 
religions shows that they have not. It is Judaism that blesses 
God for our lives and for wine, and the happiness of bridegroom 
and bride in their bridal chamber. Christianity, with over- 

irituality, makes the Church more sacred than the home ; 
Judaism, as is well known even to some of the Gentiles, has 
religious ceremonies, like the service for the first night of Passover, 
which can be carried out only in the home and not in the syna- 

e. 

This is one of the matters in which I believe the Jewish nation 
and the Jewish religion have something to teach the rest of the 
world and to correct Christianity.—Yours, etc., 

ArtTHur D. Lewis. 


London, 
December 24th, 1915. 


Miscellany 


AN EGYPTIAN AND DEATH 


CENTURY ago, when the hieroglyphical script of 
A the ancient Egyptians first began to be deciphered, 
it would hardly have been believed possible that 
scholars would one day find themselves possessed of such a 
vast literature as is now at the disposal of Egyptologists ; 
nor would it have been dreamed that the niceties of the 
language, the idioms, or even the grammatical structure, 
would ever be so fully understood as they are at the present 
day. Thanks mainly to the diligent work of a group of 
painstaking German Jews, and to the brilliant labours of 
such Englishmen as Dr. F. LI. Griffith and Dr. Alan Gardiner, 
we can now translate the many hieroglyphic or hieratic 
texts which have come down to us with a degree of accuracy 
almost equal to that obtained in our renderings of Greek 
and Latin. Poems, prayers, tales serious and comic, 
historical narratives, satires, and letters, are now able to be 
put into modern language with the full certainty that the 
meaning has been grasped; and the wealth and variety of 
the material thus presented to us is astonishing. 

One of the most remarkable documents of all those which 
have come down from Pharaonic times is that which records 
the dialogue between a man about to commit suicide and 
his own soul, composed somewhere about the year B.c. 2000. 
The papyrus upon which it is written is now preserved in 
Berlin; and the text has been translated by Professor 
Erman and Professor Breasted, whose renderings I have, 
in the main, here followed. The man is supposed to be 
weary of his mortal life owing, it would seem, to the fact 
that his body has been disfigured by some dreadful muti- 
lation, perhaps inflicted by his enemies ; and the burden of 
the flesh has become intolerable to him. His soul, however, 
enjoys its sojourn upon earth, and has no desire to be 
launched into another sphere. The distinction between 
soul and body is somewhat difficult for us to understand, 
but actually it may be supposed that the dialogue represents 
the battle in the unfortunate man’s mind between the desire 
for freedom from bodily pain on the one hand, and the 
dread of death on the other. 

“* Recollect,” says the life-loving soul, “‘ that burial is 
lamentation and a bringer of tears, causing a man to be full 





of sorrow. It is taking a man from his home and casting 
him out upon the heights (of the desert). But you will not 
be going up there that you may see the sun. There are those 
who build (their tombs) in red granite, who construct their 
sepulchres within a pyramid; there are those who (lie) 
splendidly in splendid structures. . . . But their memorial 
altars are as forsaken as are (the bodies of) those weary 
ones who, without a surviving relative, die on the pathway 
across the inundation, the flood taking hold of them on the 
one side, the heat (of the sun) on the other, and to whom 
(alone) the fish along the brink of the water speak. Hearken 
tome! Pursue the gladness of the day and forget sorrow.” 

But the man does not fear death so greatly as he dreads 
life, now that his body has become hideous and an object 
to be shunned by others. “ My name,” he cries, in the 
bitterness of his distress, “‘ is more horrible than the stench 
of a (dead) bird on a summer day when the sun is hot. . . . 
Yea, my name is more abhorrent than a woman against 
whom gossip is told to her husband.” He‘then bursts into 
a tirade against humanity in general. “The quiet man 
perishes,” he declares; “the bold-faced walk abroad. 
Hearts are full of thieving ; the (only) man in whom one can 
trust is he of no understanding. . . . I am burdened with 
misery, and have no faithful friend. . . .” 

Then, in the anguish of his mind, he utters a welcome to 
Death which will stand for all time amongst the greatest 
poems in existence. The brevity of his metaphors, which 
are yet amply descriptive, are reminiscent of the best 
Japanese poetry, and show the same masterly handling of 
the structure of imagination, the same ability in the selection 
of the essential materials for the formation of a mind- 
picture. 

Death is before me to-day 

Like the recovery of a sick man ; 

Like going out into the garden after an illness. 

Déath is before me to-day 

Like the fragrance of myrrh ; 

Like sitting under a (ship’s) sail on a windy day. 

Death is before me to-day 

Like the scent of lotus flowers ; 

Like resting on the roadside to drink deep. 

Death is before me to-day 

Like the course of the overflowing water-channel ; 

Like the return of a man from a ship of war to his house. 

Death is before me to-day 

Like the clearing of (mist from) the sky ; 

Like a man fowling therein toward that of which he was not aware. 

Death is before me to-day 

As a man craves to see his home 

When he has spent years in captivity. 


I doubt whether, in the whole world’s literature, death 
has ever been portrayed in more alluritg fashion or so 
sweetly sung. Could one but think of the experience of 
life’s termination as being like that of going out from the 
monotony of the sick-room into the vivid freshness of the 
garden, when one’s senses are all quickened by long absence 
from growing things, truly death would be a sensation 
which would make all the distress of life worth while. Or 
does the reader know the enchantment of sitting upon the 
deck of a Nile vessel when the steady North wind fills out 
the great sail above him, white against the deep blue of the 
sky, and drives the prow through the waters with the 
insistency of Nature itself ? Does he know that indefinable 
sense of reliability which is conveyed to a sailor by the 
straining sail spread above him in the sunlight? Has he 
felt the confident exultation of that passage through the 
waters, when the mind, aware of the destination, is absorbed 
by the majesty of the journey? Even so, says our poet, 
is death : the triumphant rush forward to a sure harbour. 
The picture of the overflowing water-channel is one which 
will best be appreciated by those who have lived amongst 
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the fields of Egypt. The farmer digs a rough channel through 
the soil with his hoe, and into this he suddenly releases 
the water which has been held back awhile by a little bank 
of earth, so that it rushes forward on to the rich ground, 
travelling along its appointed way in the sunlight. And to 
the joyful overflow of the cool water upon the prepared 
earth the poet tells us that death is to be likened. 

The metaphor in regard to the clearing of the mist requires 
to be explained before its extreme beauty can be appre- 
ciated by those unfamiliar with Egypt. Upon a reed- 
covered lake of the Delta a hunter’s canoe is silently pro- 
pelled through the dense white mist of early morning, as 
yet undissolved by the risen sun. Presently the little craft 
comes to rest amidst the tall stems of the papyrus plants ; 
and in the stillness of the morning the clearing of the air 
is awaited, in order that the hunter may learn in which 
direction to move towards his quarry. Then, of a sudden, 
the sun breaks through the vapour, the white volume of the 
mist rolls aside, and he finds himself already in full, close 
view of the flock of duck and wild-fowl which he is seeking, 
but of whose presence he was not aware. Even so is death : 
the rending of the mist, and the sudden, proximate vision 
of that which stirs a hunter’s heart. 

As the lines of this poem are read, and their sense is 
received by the brain, the series of pictures spring into life 
in the imagination with a clarity which is evidence of the 
author’s mastery in the selection of words. Each sentence 
is expressed with such lucidity, such poignancy, and such 
convincing brevity, that the brain responds almost auto- 
matically. The meaning of the words leaps to the mind, 
the curtain swings up, the picture is seen in its perfection ; 
and so clear is the vision that one is almost loath to read on 
and thus to change the scene. But not only is a series of 
pictures called before the imagination: there is also their 
application to the poet’s imagery of death; and, line by 
line, the reader is introduced to mankind’s ultimate 
tragedy in a new and wondrous aspect. 

In spite of this laudation of death, the soul still protests 
against the destruction of its earthly home ; and therefore 
the man describes the great privileges enjoyed by “ those 
who are yonder ”—that is to say, the dead. They shall 
sit, he declares, in the barque of the sun and shall traverse 
the sky like the stars; they shall converse face to face 
with the solar gods, and shall not be repelled by them ; 
and they shall at last be able to inflict punishment for 
evil doing where punishment is due, and shall seize hold of 

the wicked in the manner of the living gods. The idea of an 
ultimate justice, and of the ability of the dead to sit in 
judgment upon those who had wronged them in life, at 
length overcomes the scruples of the soul; and the embit- 
tered man is thus left free to put an end to his existence. 
ArtTuur E, P. WEIGALL. 


Drama 


A LITTLE-KNOWN FARCE AND 


A FAMOUS COMEDY 

N enemy alien walking down the Kingsway would 

have his laugh at us. There stands the London 

Opera House; sixty yards of imposing fagade, 
plastered with posters of Charley's Aunt! “ Englische 
Kultur ! ” he would say, and go on his way warmed through 
and through with Schadenfreude and contempt. If he really 
explored the town, however, he would discover that three 
plays of Shakespeare and one by Moliére are being performed 
in it. At the Court Theatre Mr. Benson is holding one of 
his seasons (4 Midsummer Night’s Dream is running there 


now); at the St. James’s, Mr. Matheson Lang is acting 

Shylock; and at the Duke of York’s, Miss Horniman’s 

company are giving The Comedy of Errors and an English 

version of Les Femmes Savantes. 

It is good for the spirits to go to a good play. Never 
mind if the production leaves much to be desired; go. 
One comes out of the theatre in a more satisfactory frame of 
mind than after an entertainment which has lured one in 
on the promise of novelty or violent distraction. The 
difference between the subsequent effects on the mind of 
art and rubbish is as great as between the effect of a gallop 
and a chemist’s pick-me-up on animal spirits. The best men- 
tal prescription for the times is to read good books and go to 
the best plays and music when opportunity offers. It is 
more conducive than hunting for fun and forgetfulness to 
keeping a light heart and a clear head. 

Most people are under the impression that they have 
read all Shakespeare’s plays, just as they feel as though 
they had read Don Quixote. Yet as a matter of fact it is 
doubtful if more than one out of a hundred of those whose 
eyes light on this page could mention the name of a single 
character in The Comedy of Errors; or say what it was about. 
It is not a good play to read. Its points do not come out 
for the reader. The comic situations depend upon there 
being two sets of twins who are indistinguishable brother 
from brother; and in each case the two brothers have the 
same name; the two Dromios are the servants of the two 
Antipholi. In reading the play it is hard to keep them 
apart, and, of course, the fun of Antipholus of Syracuse 
mistaking Dromio of Ephesus for his servant, and Dromio 
of Syracuse mistaking Antipholus of Ephesus for his master, 
and of neither of the twins’ masters knowing their twin ser- 
vants apart, and everybody in Ephesus expecting the two 
strangers from Syracuse to behave as though they were 
the Antipholus and Dromio they have known for years, 
is the kind of fun which requires the bodily presence of 
actors. There are people who agree with Lamb that Shake- 
speare can be played better in the theatre of the imagination 
than he can possibly be on the stage, but The Comedy of 
Errors is a play which shrivels to nothing in print. For that 
reason alone we must be grateful to Miss Horniman for 
producing it; we should never have guessed otherwise 
what a delightful work it was. 

It is pure farce. The main distinguishing mark between 
comedy and farce is the degree of improbability allowed. 
All farce begins with a postulate which must be granted. 
To criticise that on the ground of improbability is to miss 
the whole point of farce, which is the art of plausibly drawing 
odd and amusing consequences from a postulate which may 
be of any extravagance, short of being positively incon- 
ceivable. I could pick a good many holes in the performance 
at the Duke of York’s (some of the parts were poorly played ; 
many of the cuts were injudicious); but the largest is 
that the play was taken too seriously. The crescendo of 
exasperated bewilderment on the part of the two Anti- 
pholi, after being perpetually mistaken for each other, 
was not nearly wild enough. There is no foolery so ex- 
travagant as Shakespeare’s foolery. It cannot be overdone. 
Indeed, it only becomes really funny when it is carried 
through in the rampageous spirits of boys acting a harle- 
quinade, and even going a little farther in their high spirits 
than sober people quite approve. 

The crescendo in the leading twins from curt indignation 
at what seems to them a conspiracy of silly practical 
joking, through perplexity, to a final state of distracted 
desperation, in which the victims do not know if they or 
everybody else in the world have gone raving mad, is beauti- 
fully managed in the play; but the producer did not make 
nearly enough of it. He handled it too tamely and timidly, 
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as though he could not believe that Shakespeare’s grand 
climax could be anything as trivial as an orgie of gesticulating, 
shouting, scrimmaging bewilderment, suddenly quelled to 
silence by the sudden confrontation of the two pairs of 
doubles who, till that moment, did not know of each other’s 
existence. The greater the hubbub, too, the sweeter the 
lyrical interludes: of women’s voices will sound; the little 
love scene between Antipholus of Syracuse and Luciana, 
and the pathos and bitterness of Adriana’s jealousy. The 
first scene in which the sisters appear together, when Adriana, 
is on edge because her husband, Antipholus of Ephesus, 
has not obeyed her urgent message to come home to 
dinner—delivered by Dromio to the wrong Antipholus, of 
course—is a difficult one to act. It is so short. Before 
the slower portion of the audience have had time to take in 
that she is jealous, it is over. I was struck by the expres- 
siveness of Adriana’s voice and manner of speaking, and look- 
ing at the programme I saw that the actress was Miss Edyth 
Goodall. Adriana was admirable. In the scene where 
Luciana tells her of Antipholus’ (the twin is mistaken by 
them both for the husband) pretty love speeches to her, she 
looked just as she ought to have looked—as beautiful and 
ill-tempered as a ruffled swan. Her sudden pounce : “ Didst 
speak him fair?” was excellently spoken, as also her out- 
burst : 


I cannot, nor I will not hold me still : 

My tongue, though not my heart, shall have his will. 
He is deformed, crooked, old, and sere, 

Ill-fac’d, worse bodied, shapeless everywhere ; 
Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatical in making, worse in mind. 


And she did justice to the prettiest lines in the play, Adri- 
ana’s reply to Luciana, when she says in that case she need 
not be jealous of him : 

Ah ! but I think him better than I say, 

And yet would herein others’ eyes were worse. 


Far from her nest the lapwing cries away : 
My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curse. 


Mrs. Tapping as the Lady Abbess was too portentous and 
formidable. One felt some commiseration for A2geon in hav- 
ing found in her a long-lost wife and for the twins in her a 
mother. Her speech when she refuses to give up Antipholus 
of Syracuse, who has taken sanctuary after being hunted 
by the populace as a madman, and her reproof to Adriana 
for her jealousy, though stern in meaning, should be gently 
and sweetly, not harshly, spoken. (Mr. Frank Harris has 
an interesting conjecture explaining why Shakespeare 
introduced this sermon on the vice of jealousy.) The first 
scene was the worst. It would be a good thing to get rid 
of the supers, who are a heart-damping spectacle standing 
round the Duke, while he harangues AXgeon. Shakespeare’s 
dukes require more acting to make them anything but sticks 
than any other of his stock characters. We have lost the art of 
magnificent deportment and the interesting reverence which 
great personages inspired, while the words they speak are 
usually the dullest in the plays. geon’s speech is pretty 
dull, too. If anything had to be cut, it would have been 
best to shorten this first scene. But, unfortunately, this is 
very difficult to do, as AXgcon’s story is a necessary prologue 
to the plot. One great merit of the performance was that 
there were no pauses between the scenes and acts. The 
acting as a whole, with the exception of Miss Goodall’s, 
seldom rose above the barely adequate (Mr. Herbert Lomas 
as Dromio of Ephesus, had some good touches), yet the play 
is so dehghtful that at the close of the performance we felt 
as though we owed a debt of gratitude to them all. 

Farce was followed by comedy. The Blue Stockings is 
an English version of Les Femmes Savantes. It seemed to 


— 





be a spirited enough translation, all the dialogue ran easily 
into rhyme, and at any rate some of the harangues went 


off very well. It is impossible, for instance, that Chrisale’s 
speeches should miss their mark. Mr. Stanley Drewitt 
brought down the house. Miss Beringer was admirable as 
Philaminte. Her affectations were always dignified, as be- 
came the part. But the part which was played to perfection 
was Bélise (the maiden aunt who fancies everybody is in love 
with her). She is a caricature, a cruel but terribly real one, 
and I have not seen the part better played than it was by Miss 
Wills. Mr. Leon Quartermaine has a talent for acting 
the fantastic (you remember, perhaps, his Nero in Androeles 
and the Lion); his Trissotin was good. Clitandre, who 
transfers his affections from the affected and aspiring 
Armande to the gentle and natural Henriette, is evidently 
Moliére’s spokesman on the question of the proper sphere of 
women, and Henriette a favourite daughter among his 
female characters. He has a good deal of sympathy with 
the point of view of Chrisale, who is the old-fashioned 
bourgeois and expresses the old-fashioned ideas about the 
proper sphere of woman. The pair of lovers, Clitandre and 
Henriette, who do not go so far, represent for him sanity 
on these questions. He chose his subject no doubt as an 
artist for the sake of the comedy it contained, but his 
heart was in the ridicule which he poured on women who 
think seriously anything worth having except, as Henriette 
says : 

. - » D’attacher a soi par le titre d’époux, 

Un homme qui vous aime et soit aimé de vous, 

Et de cette union de tendresse suivie 

Se faire les douceurs d’une innocente vie. 


By whom does he represent women who aim seriously at 
anything else? By Bélise, Philaminte and Armande. 
Philaminte is a tyrant in her house as well as being affected 
and foolish. “ But,” one can imagine an outraged modern 
feministe protesting, “‘ is it necessary, then, to be unintellec- 
tual to be a sensible woman?” Are not some stupid 
women as intolerably overbearing as Philaminte or as mean 
in their jealousy as Armande ?” Armande is a complicated 
character ; not all of a piece like the other characters. She 
sees in marriage images wounding to her susceptibilities and 
high refinements. But when her sister wins her lover, 
Clitandre, from her, she discovers, unhappy girl, that her 
instincts and senses are not in accord with her reason and 
ideals. So she offers herself to Clitandre, and is willing to 
submit to “ des neeuds de chair ct des chaines corporelles ” ; 
and, when he rejects her, out of spiteful jealousy she tries to 
separate the lovers, supporting her mother in trying to match 
Henriette with the odious Trissotin. My memory may fail 
me, but I am under the impression that the translation 
slurred some significant passages in which Armande’s dislike 
of marriage is expressed. The result was that Miss Edyth 
Goodall did not get the full value out of the part. She played 
her simply as a spiteful and ridiculous figure. The pathos 
of the character was gone. Her acting was admirable, but 
she missed the tragedy of Armande—which is more obvious 
to us than it was to people in Moliére’s day. Still, he put it 
there, and it is the business of modern production to bring 
it out. Hers is the tragedy of all idealists and especially of 
women idealists, who ery, “‘ Nature! Nature! you dare to 
speak to me of Nature!” Moliére himself did not penetrate 
to the bottom of the question. He remained faithful to 
what is called the philosophy of Nature. But, as M. Donnay 
says, whose line of criticism I have been following, “ while 
Nature tends to the differentiation of sexes and all kinds of 
physical differentiation, civilisation on the contrary tends 
to their assimilation, intellectual and moral.” 
Desmonp MacCartTay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE other day a correspondent took exception to some 
remarks I made about a poet, recently dead, being 
an imitator. In a perfectly inadequate footnote 
I tried to counter his contentions ; and I feel tempted now 
to explain myself (and, perhaps you will think, the obvious) 
somewhat further. The correspondent suggested that it 
did not much matter if Stephen Phillips was a bit reminiscent 
of other poets at times, for Wordsworth was at his best when 
he was most Miltonic. 


* * * 


Let me observe at once that I have no sympathy at all 
with the kind of critics who are always nosing about after 
verbal plagiarism. Tennyson was thinking of these when 
he complained that it was impossible to remark that “ the 
sea roars ” without being informed as to the exact passage 
in Homer from which the observation had been stolen. It 
is ridiculous to suggest that all resemblances mean plagiar- 
ism ; it is ridiculous also to hold that every plagiarism must 
necessarily be a reprehensible weakness. As everybody 
knows, all great poets have learnt from their predecessors, 
all have been influenced by their predecessors, and most 
have borrowed direct from their predecessors. And a 

thing too. If a new and effective word, process of 
thought, rhythmical device, or stanza form is hit upon by one 
man, it is all to the good if other people make use of his 
discoveries. Writers may even, if they like, cold-bloodedly 
study the manner in which particular effects have been pro- 
duced and endeavour to produce similar effects by similar 
means. There is no limit to the use which an original 
writer can make of other writers. But he can escape the 
charge of imitation on one condition only: and that is 
that he should be more himself than anybody else. If he 
really is any good, we may identify things he owes to other 
people, but we shall feel his individuality all the time. We 
shall not, even when he is obviously plagiarising, have the 
impression of one who has heard somebody else’s voice and 
is automatically mimicking it because he is dominated by 
it, or of one who has no natural force compelling him to 
express himself and who consequently sits down and makes 
things in conventional moulds. Taking any other basis, 
one would soon be led to the ridiculous view that there is 
no such thing as bad imitation. 

x * *” 

Example is best. Suppose some admirer of Mr. Lloyd 
George or the Kaiser were to write an Ode to him in the course 
of which he said : 

The light of the might of thy right burns bright like the radiant bow 
of the god Apollo, 
And deep in the dark of the dank and dim damp dungeons of Death 
thy foemen lie, 
And the flight of thy fleet sweet feet is fast and fast is the wind of the 
wings that follow, 

And loud the joy of the quenchless sea and the mirth of the wide 

inexhaustible sky. 


Or suppose that someone with a less favourable opinion of 
one of these eminent statesmen were to break out with : 


He spake. And as by Indus banks some toad, 
Beastly and venomous, before the sun 

Sets purpure, and the clouds of heaven extended 
Spread for his proud and fallen majesty 

A regal couch magnific and stupend, 

So he, unconscious of the ruin impending, 

Sat. 


It would be remarked infallibly that not only were these 
passages meaningless (as, indeed, they are), but that the 


authors were mere imitators of Swinburne and Milton, the 
mechanical quality of whose imitations made it unmis- 
takably clear that they were incapable of writing anything 
worth reading. There are many writers, in fact, who, 
whenever they sit down to write, have other people’s tunes 
running in their heads so persistently that their thoughts 
fall involuntarily into the ready-made framework, which— 
as they are not the thoughts of the man who made the 
framework—they do not in reality quite fit. It is very easy, 
if you are at all well-read, to compose on this plan. If 
you are content to be an imitator, you may safely adopt 
Sterne’s recipe of writing down one sentence and trusting 
to God for the next. The Lord will provide. The flow will 
come. Every word has hallowed associations, every sound 
has familiar sequences, every situation has established 
developments : you may go ahead like a house on fire. But 
the result might as well be in the house on fire. 


* * * 


The undesirable and damning form of imitation may be 
defined as Parody which is not Meant to be Funny. And 
the species of it which is most common is Parody not of one 
writer, but of a whole bundle of writers. This kind is often 
missed by critics with an inadequate knowledge of the 
body of modern literature, though in process of time it is 
always discovered. In any age there is always a large mass 
of verse and of prose which imitates everybody who has gone 
just before. A sort of stock compost of manner and matter 
is produced; all can grow the flower, for all have got the 
seed. You read a hundred novels and concoct a hundred and 
first, which is the G.C.M. of them all. I think as I write of a 
certain kind of descriptive passage to be found almost any- 
where. Scores of novelists write it, each using a formula 
without realising that he is using a formula. This is the 
kind of thing : 

Evening came quietly over. The outlines of things, of houses 
and trees and hedges, softened and dimmed in the fading light. Low 
in the west a single streak of flaming orange still proclaimed the sunken 
sun. The fields were empty. The last labourer had gone home. 
A deserted plough, which seemed to accentuate the solitude, stood by 
the nearest of the gnarled and forlorn file of pollard willows that 
marked the course of the stream. A little breeze shivered the leaves, 


and fell away again. An owl hooted ; and, from some distant village, 
a dog barked. 


Or: 


The storm was approaching. From north and west furious black 
battalions of clouds, their edges ragged like the banners of a desperate 
army, flew to mid-heaven for the fray. The wind had died suddenly 
down, and there was a queer stillness over the fields; and objects 
stood out with a strange clearness in the intensified air. Against the 
dark background of Billericay Woods the gold vane of Billericay 
Church, ete. 


Now this kind of description was not always stale or value- 
less. Deliberately foolish as the above two examples are, 
even they could not have been written by an Elizabethan. 
There is something in them that he would not have thought 
of, an attitude and a progress of the sentences. They are 
dated, within limits. But they are machine-made ; like 
millions of others of the same kind, they are rubbish. And 
it is a bad thing to be taken in by such stuff. 


s + x 


But why do I labour? Am I a Professor of Tiibingen 
that I should even set one foot upon the road that leads men 
to write volumes on the Hundred Species of Plagiarism 
and the Fundamentals of the Original and the Derivative in 
Art ? Why should one argue till one is black in the face ? 
All one can really say is that the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and that sometimes it bloweth through a hole and 
cometh out as mere wind. 

SoLomon Eac.e. 
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NEW NOVELS 


I Pose. By Sterta Benson. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


The-Ends of the Earth. By Mary Gaunt. Werner Laurie. 
6s 


Bildad the Quill-Driver. By Wittiam Caine. Lane. 6s. 


It has been said that man proposes and woman poses, and 
this definition of function does correspond with a state of 
things which has been artifically cherished in the past: 
though, even in the past, it would have been truer to say 
that woman’s pretences were balanced by man’s pretensions. 
But all generalisations about differences of sex, creed, class 
and colour are, even if temporarily true, permanently false : 
we no longer even maintain that the leopard cannot change 
his spots. This last remark is true, of course, quite in- 
dep<ndently of any question as to the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics : and the alleged tendency of woman to pose 
was never anything deeper than an acquired characteristic : 
deception was expected, and consequently provided : man 
required and woman acquired. Biology, however, fur- 
nishes us with relevant arguments on the other side : it is 
not only among creatures inferior to the human race that 
the male displays an “ attractive grace’ which is often 
insincere, even though unconsciously so—and “ showing 
off’ is a familiar mode of “having on.” The large and 
general truth is that, when it comes to subconscious posing 
and the age-long subterfuges of the soul, at war with itself 
and seeking to hide its own weaknesses from the rigour of its 
own judgment, “there’s a great deal of human nature in 
everybody.” We all of us at times, like Adam and Eve, 
hide from God in a fool’s paradise : and God knows how deep 
the poison of posing works. ‘“‘ Sometimes I pose, but some- 
times I pose as posing ’—that is the whole of Miss Benson’s 
preface. It indicates the difficulty of the pose she proposes 
to tackle : it indicates also her ability to tackle it. Her book 
is not in the least degree less sincere in its general effect 
because of its preoccupation with pose. It is poses, poses all 
the way: but that is only a pose after all. In that queer 
but beautiful corner or depth of reality where (beneath 
heredity, idolatry, environment and tradition) sincerity 
lurks, Miss Benson’s insight is acute and her touch sure. 
Human nature is doubtless as deep as a well; and it is a 
characteristic of wells to have truth at the bottom of them. 

Two problems in particular intrigue me as a reviewer of 
I Pose. The more important is—who wrote the very 
charming verse which precedes and variegates the story ? 
I presume, since no other indication of authorship is given, 
that the author did so herself: from the casual manner of 
quotation and insertion, one gathers that the author herself 
does not know how good her verse is. Or perhaps she only 
affects not-to know : in this connection, one readily supposes 
poses. The second and less important problem is—has 
Miss Benson read the works of Mr. James Stephens? It 
does not really matter, for she is in no way and in no sense an 
imitator: but her narrative method and her humour do 
suggest a resemblance to Mr. Stephens’s. Her plot is 
frequent and free. A gardener goes out vaguely into the 
world, carrying a flower pot in which grows a nasturtium 
called Hilda, and saying “ Tra-la-la”’ conscientiously be- 
cause his pose is that of the light-hearted vagabond. He 
meets, of course, a suffragette. 

The suffragette was the sort of person next to whom empty chairs 
are always to be found. She had plenty to say, and what she said was 
often rather amusing, but it was always a little too much to the point, 
and the point was a little too sharp. She had a certain amount 
of small talk, but no tiny talk. She was not so much ignored as 
avoided. She had altogether missed youth, and its glorious power ot 
being amused by what is not, correctly speaking, amusing. Her 
generation thought her “ brainy,” it was very polite to her. Do you 





know the terrible sensation of being invariably the last to be chosen 
at Nuts in May? This was the suffragette’s atmosphere. 


The gardener takes the suffragette for a sea voyage to 
Trinity Islands, alleging her to be his wife, and this causes 
some scandal. The scandal is assiduously spread by a 
broad-minded clergyman, who says : “ The march of science, 
yerce, yerce,”” when he learns the gardener’s occupation. 

“Have you made the acquaintance of that dark young man who 
acts as the ship’s gardener ? ” he asked. 

“An excellent young man,” said Mrs. Rust, immediately divining 
that the priest did not approve of him. 

*Yerce, yerce, no doubt an excellent young man,” agreed the 
priest, mechanically. ‘* But I have reason to believe that his morals 
are not satisfactory.” 

** Good,” said Mrs. Rust. 

** I do not think he is really married to that aggressive young woman 
he calls his wife.” 

“* Good,” said Mrs. Rust. She did not approve of such irregularities 
any more than the priest did, but she disapproved of disapprobation. 
The arrival at the ship’s destination and the subsequent 
earthquake (in which the gardener gets his leg heroically 
broken) give Miss Benson scope for her remarkable power 
of description and phrase-making. I choose a glimpse from 
a train-journey inland : 

Two hills to the north-west moved open in the middle distance, like 

the curtains from a stage. And there was Union Town lying white 
beside her sea, white, but veiled by her green gardens. Port King 
George, on an attenuated isthmus, stretched its parallel form along 
to shield the mother coast from the Atlantic. Even from here you 
could see the white gleam of the ocean’s teeth, as they gnashed upon 
the reef. A spike of calm steel water lay between Union Town and 
her defending reef. The suffragette thought: ‘A skeleton in the 
grass with a sword beside it .. .” 
I have no space for the delightful minor characters : one of 
them, a small and priggish boy, sketched with an exag- 
geration that is justifiable because it is kindly and amusing, 
is humanised by death the destroyer of humanity. And I 
must omit the return, and the suffragette’s experiences in a 
“ raid,” and her attempt to organise a sort of trade union 
among working girls, with its unhappy sequel. I am con- 
scious that my quotations misrepresent : the most amusing 
passages are too long to quote. But I have perhaps indicated 
something of the novel and individual charm of the book. 
It has humour, style, freshness, and a tenderness that never 
degenerates into sentimentality. It shows real insight into 
the sensitive byways and recesses, the lonely and apprehen- 
sive places, of the mind. Above all, it has genuine and gen- 
erous fantasy, never at a loss for incident or phrase. Only 
one wonders why it is marred by that foolish picture (quite 
irrelevant, too) of the ‘‘ Chief Militant Suffragette ” ? 

The Ends of the Earth is remarkable for the number of 
places and kinds of life with which it deals. In an interest- 
ing introduction, called A Scrap of Autobiography, Mrs. 
Gaunt recalls some incidents from her adventurous career, 
and tells us how she came by the plots of some of the stories 
here given us. The Doctor's Drive is a description of how a 
doctor accompanies the mail through a bush fire to bring 
his services to a woman in childbirth, and arrives, after hair- 
raising adventures and escapes—to find the child comfortably 
and safely born without his assistance. It is unfair to the 
reader to anticipate such points, and I give this one instance 
only to show that Mrs. Gaunt, over and above her know- 
ledge and experience, has an instinct for the right framing of 
a story. Not all the tales here collected are equally good, 
and in few of them is there any subtle discrimination of 
character. Often the phrasing, even the conception, of 
episode or conversation tends to the sentimental and con- 
ventional. But there is so much convincing adventure, and 
it is told so whole-heartedly, that the general effect 1s 
satisfying and, indeed, exciting. The Woman Who Did Not 
Care, which tells of a Chinese rising, has quite horrible 
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moments, though it ends with the lamentably usual : “ And 
her wet cheek was pressed against his ; her soft lips met his 
and lingered there.” 

Mr. William Caine has amused me mildly in the past, and 
that, in a black world, makes me unfeignedly his debtor. 
But Bildad the Quill Driver won’t do. It is a sort of comic 
Arabian-Nights-cum-modern-smartness attempt, and it is 
exceedingly elaborate : to call it laboured and forced would 
not be to go too far. It will perhaps amuse some: but 
surely Mr. Caine can do better than this. 

GeraLp GOULD. 


AN INDISPENSABLE YEAR-BOOK 


The Labour Year-Book, 1916. Published at 1, Victoria 
Street, S.W. Card covers, ls.; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Several efforts have been made in the past to provide the 
Socialist and Labour movement in this country with a 
Year-Book. On a small scale there was the Socialist 
Annual, a lively work of which, perhaps, the most striking 
feature was a revolutionary Calendar, almost every day in 
which commemorated its rebellion, riot or other deed of 
violence, those acts more commonly known as assassinations 
appearing as “ executions ” and those generally recognised 
as executions being described as “ assassinations.” On a 
larger scale there was the Reformers’ Year-Book, with which 
the names of Joseph Edwards, F. W. Pethick Lawrence 
and others will be associated. Its range was catholic and 
at one time it was very largely a directory of the Suffrage 
movement; but at all stages it was a useful work of 
reference. Neither in scope nor in quality, however, has 
anything hitherto appeared which can at all compare with 
the Year-Book cf which the first number has just been 
issued under the auspices of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress, the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Party, and the Fabian Research Department. 
It is a systematic compilation of seven hundred closely 
printed pages, and the information it gives is so enormous, so 
varied and so authoritative that it is one of those rare 
volumes that one hails as “ indispensable ”’ at sight. 

The Year-Book is divided into eight sections: (1) Labour 
and the War, (2) The Industrial Labour Movement, (8) The 
Political Labour Movement, (4) The Co-operative Move- 
ment, (5) The International Working-Class Movement, 
(6) Imperial and National Government, (7) Local Govern- 
ment, and (8) Social Insurance. The first section (which 
owes a great deal to Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s book) is an elabo- 
rately documented survey of the whole history of the war 
as affecting working-class conditions in this country. There 
is exhaustive information as to Unemployment and Relief, 
Prices, Production, Munitions, Labour and Recruiting, Coal 
Mines during the War, and the developments with regard to 
the Labour of Women and Children. No attempt at an 
analysis either of this or of the other sections is possible in 
our space, but we may barely mention a few of the more 
noticeable features. The long and thorough survey of 
local authorities, their duties and powers, is, for example, a 
feature we believe to be unique in publications of this kind. 
The section on National and Imperial Government, again, 
gives an alphabetical catalogue of Government Departments 
and an astonishing amount of information as to the con- 
stitution and work of each. The sketch of the working 
Constitution, a sensible and up-to-date sketch, not merely 
a dry, formal one, will be invaluable to thousands of readers ; 
the two-page essay on the Government Departments 
touches on one of the greatest gaps in the ordinary citizen’s 
knowledge and makes us hope for a longer special article 
on the subject in a future number. In the International 
Section there is a handy directory of the Socialist movement 









all over the world; and in every section there are traces of 
the thought which has been at work to deal specially with 
issues that are specially prominent at the moment or likely 
to become so. The survey of the Labour Party's Parlia- 
mentary work, for example, concludes with two separate 
sections dealing with ‘“‘ The Labour Party and Agriculture ” 
and “The Labour Party and Education.” Education is, 
incidentally, a subject which might to advantage come 
thoroughly under review in some future number; in the 
present issue, for instance, University Education is not so 
much as mentioned. In part composed of matter of a 
character which will call for annual revision and repetition, 
the Year-Book also contains a good deal which will remain 
valid for some time and to which the “ Contents ” of future 
issues may refer the reader back. And, over and above 
everything else, it also contains a series of brief and interest- 
ing articles on special subjects by Messrs. Bernard Shaw, 
Arthur Henderson, J. A. Seddon, W. A. Appleton, Robert 
Smillie, Albert Bellamy, Fred Bramley, G. D. H. Cole, 
J. A. Hobson, Philip Snowden and E. Vandervelde, Miss 
Margaret Bondfield and Miss Catherine Marshall. We may 
call special attention to the articles of Messrs. Bellamy and 
Bramley on the two sides of “ Industrial versus Craft 
Unionism ” and to the remarks with which Miss Bondfield 
prefaces the valuable pages on Women in Industry. 

Such is the plan of this invaluable volume, and if we go on 
to indicate a few faults and lacune—as they appear to us— 
it is because, as Mr. Shaw points out in his preface, no 
amount of ecstatic panegyric, however well deserved, can 
be as useful to the conductors of such an enterprise as the 
most trifling complaint or grumble. Small points of detail 
it is unnecessary to labour: that Jaurés should be deprived 
of his grave accent and that the Socialist Standard should 
appear on p. 3860 as a monthly journal and on p. 378 as a 
weekly matters little and suggests nothing more than that 
future years should see a more careful reading of proofs. 
Other defects of slightly greater importance will, no doubt, 
be almost automatically remedied after a year’s considera- 
tion of the printed volume. The history of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, for example, is rather disjected. The His- 
torical Sketch of the Political Movement leaves us in 1906, 
when 29 members were returned. There is then a section 
on the Constitution of the Labour Party ; and it is only by 
going through the Parliamentary Review, 1906-15, that we 
can discover when the miners came in, and only by counting 
the names in a separate list that we can find out how many 
M.P.’s the Party had in 1915. Skeleton facts of this kind 
might be appended to the end of the Historical Sketch, even 
if they have to be repeated elsewhere. Many people, we 
think, would also find a short “‘ Who’s Who ” of the Labour 
and Socialist movement very useful. The information 
given with respect to the constitution of the House of 
Commons—a list of the candidates and figures at the last 
election in each constituency—is not very satisfactory. If 
the political complexion of constituencies is to be indicated, 
a “ Poll-Book ” covering several elections, of the kind given 
in the Liberal Year-Book, is the only adequate means of 
doing it; for the result of one election, especially of one 
bye-election, may mean very little. No doubt information 
on that scale had to be excluded for lack of space ; but if a 
guide to the House of Commons is to be provided, the election 
figures given should at least be supplemented by an alpha- 
betical list of members, which would take up very little 
room. In future numbers, again, we suppose we shall get 
a succinct account of the latest Trade Union Congress as 
well as a list of officers elected. But the two things we chiefly 
miss are information (1) about the chief national industries 
and (2) about “ Riches and Poverty.” If the reader look 
for “* Railways ” in the index he will find that the Y ear-Book 
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gives him an account of the 1911 strike and figures as to 
railwaymen’s wages; but he will search in vain for any 
reference to the history, size, capital and profits of railways, 
the efficiency of their services, their charges, their restric- 
tions on competition, their position as compared with State 
Railways in other countries. The same thing may be said 
with regard to mines. The other omission we have specified 
is still more striking. A very few pages would have sufficed 
for some tables as to national income and its distribution. 
A believer in things as they are might certainly find consola- 
tion in the fact that in a Labour Annual of 700 pages neither 
“ Rent ” nor “ Interest ” appears in the Index and that the 
solitary entry under “ Profits” relates to the limitation of 
the gains of munitions-manufacturers. This Index, by the 
way, must have been a serious difficulty. There is a great 
mass of information in the book to which the Index supplies 
no clue. To take a typical instance: the section on the 
Colonies contains quite an elaborate emigrants’ guide ; but 
there is no reference to Emigration in the Index. But we 
recognise so clearly the complexity of the Editors’ task, we 
admire so thoroughly the quality of their achievement, and, 
last but not least, we are so totally at a loss for suggestions 
with regard to possible omissions (though, let us hope, 
“* Labour and the War” is a feature that may be dropped 
some time in the future !) that we are not inclined to press 
these criticisms. The one thing about which we do feel 
moved to complain loudly is the shoddiness, ugliness and 
instability of the binding. The exterior of the book has a 
most amateur appearance. At half-a-crown the book is 
“ given away,” so that it need not have been marred for a 
ha’porth of tar—or taste. 


ASPECTS OF HOMER 
Homer and History. By Watrer Lear. 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 
The title of this book may easily lead to disappointment. 
It does not deal at large with the “ Homeric Question,” or 
the 


With maps. 


Plains where Simois and Scamander went 
To war with gods and heroes long ago. 


It is mainly concerned with the Achzans and the puzzles of 
Homeric geography in Greece. The chief basis of the evi- 
dence is the catalogue of Greek ships and forces in the 
Second Iliad, which is about as inspiring to the ordinary 
reader as the genealogies in the Bible. Few scholars to-day, 
we think, deny that the catalogue does not fit in with the 
rest of Homer as we have it. It is. in fact, a deliberate 
attempt to “crack up” in the spirit of Hannibal Chollop 
certain people who play an insignificant part in the subse- 
quent fighting round Troy, especially the Beeotians. Raising 
a substantial structure on a few references, as is inevitable, 
Dr. Leaf seems to us nearly always reasonable, and his re- 
construction of the baronies of Peleus and Odysseus and the 
realm of Agamemnon is interesting work. 

We are, however, much more attracted by his other 
chapters on the Achzans, the authenticity of the expedition 
to Troy, Homeric gods and men, and the problems of the 
composite Greek religion. Here we recognise gladly a 
return to common sense, to what the average reader set 
down to the Iliad would naturally believe. The attack on 
Troy was a real story, correct in its main details, the wooden 
horse being a structure put up against the huge walls by the 
forces who had to scale them. At the present moment we 
have ample evidence to show how easily mythology in a great 
war is mixed up with fact, and the preternatural element in 
the Homeric narrative need not disturb us into believing 
that the whole or the greater part of it is fiction. Still less 


need we believe that the action, as a German scholar has 





suggested, has been transferred to Troy from some other 
place nearer home. Here we are not concerned with the pos- 
sible enlargements or arrangements of the Iliad by one editor 


or another. We simply view it as substantially a veracious 
record. 

As for the Achzans, they came from the regions of the 
Danube and conquered Greece. We know singularly little 
about them, but Dr. Leaf’s conception of them as a military 
people, small in numbers, fits in as well with the evidence 
as any. What the Acheans came on was the wonderful 
Minoan civilisation, revealed by the researches of Sir Arthur 
Evans, and, in considering how far they adopted or demo- 
lished that civilisation, Dr. Leaf has been supported by the 
brilliant work of Prof. Chadwick on The Heroic Age. This 
book shows what happened in regard to culture when con- 
quering races like the Normans made inroads into a new 
country, and affords at least a comparative basis which is 
broader and sounder than the guesses of folklorists. The 
spade and the good luck of the archeologist must, Dr. 
Leaf remarks, substantiate some of his views. We hope 
they will. 

Dr. Leaf’s chapter on “ Gods and Men” is eminently 
sensible, and on the whole question of religion due to the 
fusion of races he takes a refreshingly sober and moderate 
view. Religion in Greece—a subject which will keep scholars 
going till the end of time—was a compromise between the 
beliefs of the Pelasgians (so we must vaguely style them) 
and their conquerors. The Achzan Olympians were modi- 
fied by local divinities who “‘ though incapable of the royal 
dignity could at least be raised to the peerage” in the 
religious scale of worship. But these two divergent theories 
of divine government were still further complicated by the 
spread southwards from Thrace of the worship of Dionysus, a 
dangerously popular and indecently orgiastic rite, as the 
remarkable play of Euripides shows. 

The difficulty with the Greeks was that of effective com- 
bination resulting in an established religion or, indeed, an 
established government of a centralised sort. Dr. Leaf notes 
(and it is remarkable) the absence of such a government 
from the fall of the Achzan power till less than a century 
ago. He thinks that “ this incapacity for union . . . . was, 
of course, not due to any inherent defect in the Greek charac- 
ter.” Here we differ : the Greeks with all their abilities have 
never been distinguished in politics. The Athenian empire 
was splendid, but how long did it exist ? The defect, some 
people may think, is still inherent. 

The cight maps provided are all to the point. We do not 
follow Dr. Leaf in such forms as “ Achaians,” which seem 
to us nowadays rather pedantic, nor have we any special 
regard for a Greek type which differs from that generally 
used. Scholars should endeavour to make as few difficulties 
as possible for their readers, and they have a bad record in 


this respect. 


THE NEW JAPAN 

Japan, the New World Power. By Roserr P. Porrex. 

Humphrey Milford. 6s. net. 
Japan (Madame Chrysanthéme). By Pierre Lori. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Porter’s book is a re-issue of his The Full Recognition 
of Japan, which was published some four years ago. There 
can be few books of 800 pages which contain as many 
relevant facts per page. This makes it a formidable work, 
yet it always remains a book to be read, and never descends 
to the mere printed patch-work of a book of reference. As 
a study of the development of modern Japan it is extra- 
ordinarily complete ; from burial grounds to foreign policy, 
from slaughter-houses and hotels to art and literature, nothing 
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has escaped the author’s industrious avidity. For the 
result as a whole no praise could be too high, and it would 
be easy to confine a review to pointing out its merits. But 
that would be a poor compliment to Mr. Porter, whose work 
is good enough to deserve and to stand criticism. 

Mr. Porter is a whole-hearted admirer of the new Japan. 
We share his admiration of the amazing process of national 
evolution which has taken place in less than fifty years, 
and also his belief in Japan’s future. But the best friends 
of the Japanese are those who realise that this de-orientali- 
sation of an Eastern people is still in the experimental stage, 
and that there are two sides to the picture. The less bril- 
liant side of it is apt to escape Mr. Porter’s notice. For 
instance, he writes of “the honesty and economy which 
pervades the administration of public affairs in Japan.” 
This is a statement which certainly requires qualification. 
It has been said of Count Hayashi that “ in a country where 
it has become the rule for statesmen to amass fortunes he 
was a brilliant exception ”’—and the honesty of public 
servants is usually reflected in their bank books. Moreover, 
Mr. Porter makes no reference to the corruption. of high 
naval Japanese officers by German and English armament 
firms, which was revealed by the judicial investigation of 
the naval scandals in 1914. 

Mr. Porter gives an admirable description of Japanese 
industries and industrial conditions, but, though he points 
out the unsatisfactory position of labour, he certainly 
underestimates the terrible effects of the application of the 
Western capitalist factory system in the East. ‘“ The 
country,” he says, “is to be congratulated on the fact that, 
generally speaking, obedience and an old-fashioned sense 
of duty to masters still remain among workers,”’ and he also 
apparently thinks that Japan is to be congratulated on her 
immunity from the endemic diseases of Socialism and Trade 
Unionism. On that point opinions will differ; but we 
venture to think that facts given by Mr. Porter himself 
show that there are worse diseases for industry than trade 
unions. Of the 800,000 workers in Japanese factories 
nearly 500,000 are women, and 40,000 are children under 
fourteen years of age. Hours of labour, from fifteen to 
sixteen per day, “‘ have been the rule.” Thousands of young 
girls are hired on contract for three years to work in the 
mills where they “ live in a ‘ compound’ like so many peas 
in a pod.” There they labour fifteen hours for fourpence 
to sevenpence a day, from which 2}d. is deducted for the 
meals supplied to them. ‘“ The position and daily life,” 
writes Mr. Porter, “of these dormitory operatives is fre- 
quently pitiable ”; but “it is useless to bemoan the evils 
of the industrial compounds ”’! 

M. Loti’s Japan is to Mr. Porter’s as eau sucrée to water 
drunk fresh from a mountain stream. In fact, M. Loti’s 
Japan is not Japan at all, but his own inveterate senti- 
mentality materialised in pretty pictures of Japanese 
lanterns and the inevitable little mousmé, Madame Chry- 
santhéme. But to anyone with a taste for eau sucrée we 
ean heartily recommend this book. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


War and Christianity: From the Russian Point of View. Three 
Conversations by Viapimir SoLtovyor. With an Introduction 
by Srepaen Granam. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

War, Progress, and the End of History. Three Discussions by VLADIMIR 
Sovoviev. Translated by A. Baxsuy. University of London 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


There are two Stephen Grahams: the picturesque interpreter of 
the Russian moujik and the uncertain guide to Russian literature. Of 
the latter we have recently seen three appearances. The first was 
as the writer of an Introduction to a poor translation of a corrupt 
text of Gogol’s Dead Souls. The second was as the editor and part 
translator of a number of stories by Sologub. The third, now before 


us, is as sponsor of a new version of a book which reached the British 
public, in better condition, only a few months ago, with a preface by 
Dr. Hagberg Wright, under the more accurate title Three Conversations 
on War, Progress, and the End of History (University of London Press) 
and which is now republished at half-a-crown. Mr.Graham does not even 
attempt to go better than the previous translator by giving us the 
supplementary matter and the Seven Paschal Letters contained in the 
Russian edition. He even omits the author's Introduction, which 
explains what the book is about. 

The translation is slovenly. Occasionally it is mildly and amusingly 
inaccurate, as, for example, when an abusive monk’s remark, “ Off- 
spring of Arius! Accursed mouthpiece of Apollinaris!” is turned 
into “ Aryan offspring, cursed lips of Apollonion!” or when “ Rous- 
seau ” is translated * Bossuet.”” The more usual defect is the omission 
of qualifying clauses. The whole point of the story about the two 
hermits on p. 49 is lost because it is not stated that they set off without 
saying a word to each other. There is a silly sentence on p. 29 where 
a Cossack “centurion” is made to say, “ Order us to attack... 
otherwise anathema will fall upon us before . . .’ What the Cossack 
really said was, **. . . otherwise the d—— scoundrels will fall upon 
us.”” We could continue such instances almost indefinitely. 

Finally, a protest must be made against the title of the translation, 
especially the words “ from the Russian point of view.’ The book is 
not an effort to represent Russian opinion, but to reply to the pacifism 
of the lady whom Mr. Graham calls “ Baroness Luttner,”’ and, more 
especially, of Tolstoy. Now it happens that to a great many students 
of Russian affairs the “‘ Russian point of view ” is incarnate in Tolstoy, 
while Soloviev, his opponent, hay hardly been heard of. And, in fact, 
being chiefly concerned in the present work to demonstrate the “ pro- 
gressive "’ and beneficial nature of war, he represents rather the point 
of view of the school of Treitschke, which is anything but characteristic 
of the true Russia. Mr. Graham on Russian literature does not seem 
an altogether trustworthy guide. As, however, Mr. Bakshy has now 
beaten him on points of scholarship, accuracy, completeness and price, 
there will not in this case be much harm done. 


Corners of Old Grey Gardens. With illustrations in Colour by Mar- 
GARET WATERFIELD. Foulis. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a rather charming anthology of garden literature. The 
anonymous editor has had the enterprise to go to out-of-the-way 
sources for his extracts; it is even an excess of originality to omit 
Bacon’s famous Essay on Gardens, The older selections include the 
introduction to Gerard’s Herball, a fine example of Elizabethan English ; 
Sir Walter Scott on Landscape Gardening, and a pleasant essay by 
Alexander Smith. The modern authors range from Mr. Richard le 
Gallienne to that versatile person “ Anon.” Some of the water-colour 
illustrations are adequate. 


The Pilgrims of Hope and Chants for Socialists. By Wit1iam Morris. 


(Pocket Library.) Longmans. 2s. net. 


All Socialists will be glad of this opportunity of getting Morris's 
political verse in a cheap collected form. As verse the quality of it 
varies ; several of the songs are amongst the finest of their kind extant, 
whilst parts of The Pilgrims of Hope are limping doggerel. But 
Morris’s manliness, moral enthusiasm, sense, and unselfconsciousness 
make his roughest writing inspiring. 


A Book of Victorian Prose and Poetry. By Mrs. Hucn Waker. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. net. 

This is a collection of extracts meant “ in the first place, to illustrate 
the criticisms offered upon this period in the Outlines of Victorian 
Literature, and, in the second place, to entice readers who are not 
familiar with modern English literature to make themselves better 
acquainted with its treasures.’ The selections are classified under 
five headings: Systematic Thinkers, Poetry, Novelists, History, 
Biography and Criticism—and the reader can range from Francis 
Thompson on The Daisy to Darwin on The Work of Worms. The 
best chosen and most valuable section is the first, which could not 
easily be improved upon in the space. The Historians come out 
worst ; with the exception of Macaulay, who is fascinating in extracts, 
and one or two others, the Victorian historians, as shown here, are as 
conventional in their prose as the academic historical artists are in 
their painting. Freeman's eulogium of William the Great is about the 
flattest passage of them all. The binding of the book is not attractive. 


Government by Natural Selection. By Hven Taytor. Methuen. 
8». 6d. net. 

This well-expressed and smoothly written essay is one of the numerous 
attempts now being made to “ go back ” on Democracy, in the sense 
of any effective popular control over policy and administration. Its 
argument is that government must be carried out by able men, and that 
a “law of nature ” requires that these shall be obtained in some other 
way than by popular election. What is to be test of ability, and who 
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is to decide on policy, are points left obscure. The author's illustra- 
tions are drawn from Greece and Rome, eighteenth-century France and 
nineteenth-century England, and from such up-to-date discoverers 


in political science as W. R. Greg and A. L. Godkin. His knowledge of 
the United States is limited to Lord Bryce’s book ; and of Australia 
and New Zealand he evidently knows nothing. It is curious that 
Germany is barely mentioned. Altogether it is an example of how 
Political Science cannot be advanced. 


THE CITY 


CORRESPONDENT writes in connection with my 
A recent notes regarding Treasury Bills, and 
referring to the remark that “ incidentally, 
it may be noted that Income Tax is not deducted,” asks if 
I am of opinion that Income Tax is not chargeable on the 
difference between what is paid for and what is ultimately 
received in respect of the Treasury Bill. My correspondent, 
who bears an honoured name in the banking world, encloses 
a cutting from the Journal of the Institute of Bankers, in 
which it is stated that up to quite recently this difference 
was regarded as an appreciation of capital, and was con- 
sequently not assessable for Income Tax. The point, 
however, was raised a short time ago in the House of Com- 
mons, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that where 
Treasury Bills were taken up by banks and financial houses, 
the profits should be included in the return of trade profits, 
and where they were taken up by private persons, it was 
considered that liability to Income Tax arose under Case III, 
Schedule D of the Income Tax of 1842 “ which specifically 
charges all discounts.” I have been careful in references to 
Treasury Bills never to state that there was no liability for 
Income Tax, but have merely remarked that Income Tax 
is not deducted from the revenue received from a Treasury 
Bill, in which respect it differs from practically every other 
class of investment. Obviously, revenue derived from that 
source should pay Income Tax, otherwise people could 
place the whole of their money in those bills, and never 
pay any Income Tax at all on their investments. 
* ** * 

Unfortunately, it is one thing to say that Income Tax is 
payable in respect of a certain form of investment and 
another thing to secure its due payment, and the country 
is annually defrauded of many millions in this manner. 
Six years ago an eminent London stockbroker, Mr. John 
C. L. Zorn, published the result of an investigation he had 
made into the incidence of the Income Tax,* in which, after 
a series of interesting comparisons, he showed that there 
was a leakage of seventcen-and-a-half millions sterling 
per annum in Income Tax from the under-returning of 
incomes, and that, dividing Income Tax payers into two 
classes : (1) those with incomes of under £1,000 a year, and 
(2) those with incomes of £1,000 a year and upwards, the 
former class underpaid on about £100 per annum, and the 
latter on about £800 per annum. This at a time when the 
Income Tax was only Is. in the £; now that it is 8s. 6d. and 
likely to go higher, the amount by which the State is de- 
frauded annually by under-declarations must represent a 
very large figure, and some Members of Parliament would 
do well to take up this matter with a view to tightening up 
the machinery of collection. The stoppage of an important 
leakage is as effective as increased taxation—more so, in 
fact, for each increase is an incentive to further avoidance of 
the tax. 

* a * 

Recent activity on the American markets in the Common 
Stock of the Sears Roebuck Co., the great Chicago mail order 
business, shows what enormous profits successful concerns 
of this description can make, and, incidentally, the spending 
power of the great American public at the present time. 
The monster catalogue of the Sears Rocbuck Company is 
to be found in almost every homestead throughout the 
length and breadth of America ; goods are ordered by post, 


* The Incidence of the Income Taz. By John C. L. Zorn. Effingham 
Wilson, 54 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 6d. net. 








and are forwarded cither by parcel post or rail. During the 
eleven months ended November 30th, the Company’s sales 
amounted to $99,555,900, or, roughly, £20,000,000, and the 
last month of the year will add very largely to its total. 
The Company’s capital now consists of $8,000,000 of 7 per 
cent. Preferred and $60,000,000 of Common Stock. Divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. are paid regularly on the Common 
Stock, but as profits are two or three times that amount, 
the Company now and again distributes bonus stock—é.e., 
increases each stock holder’s holding. Last year each 
holder received fifty per cent. in bonus stock, the ordinary 
capital being thus increased from $= ),000,000 to $60,000,000, 
The present price of the Common Stock is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 180. 
* * * 

The function of a City Article in a weekly review like 
THE New SratesMAN should be more to indicate tendencies 
than to point out profitable investments. In dealing with 
tendencies, however, it is desirable now and again to be 
objective, and in these Notes on July 10th last, in reply 
to a reader'who had asked for suggestions for the investment 
of £10,000 in Ordinary Shares attractive in view of the 
conditions then existing, I gave a list of ten shares, which, 
at their current prices and rates of dividend, gave an average 
yield of 9} per cent. I knew, and mentioned the fact, that 
this list would be criticised, first, because it included two 
Rubber Companies’ Shares, and, secondly, because two of the 
three Shipping Companies’ Shares mentioned were not well 
known ; and I concluded with the remark “ space does not 
permit now of description or justification of the shares making 
up the foregoing scheme ; but it is placed on record, and time 
will show its quality.” 

* * ok 

The end of the year is a suitable time to take stock, and to 
see how this specific recommendation, which was based 
upon consideration of the changed conditions brought 
about by the war, has turned out. The following table 
gives the names and prices of the ten Ordinary Shares 
recommended, and the two last columns show respectively 
the present price, and the rise or fall, including dividends 
that have been distributed since July 10th. One al-cration 
only has to be pointed out—viz., that the price of 72s. placed 
against the Mond Nickel Company’s Shares was not “ ex- 
dividend ” as indicated, but carried with it a dividend of 
4s. per share distributed at about that time. 


¥ * * 
Plus or minus, 
Price Present including 
10th July Price dividends 
United Railways of the Havana 

(Stock) ... se _ --. 693 73} + £9 
Union Pacific Railroad (Stock) ... 132} 1473 + £188 
Southern Pacific (Stock) ... --- 908 109} + £213 
Shell Transport and Trading Co. 

(£1 Shares) vee aee eee, 85/9 XA = 94/10} + 1/1} 
Mond Nickel Co. (£1 Shares) 72/- 62/- — 5/- 
Court Line, Ltd. (£1 Shares) .. 23/9 28/3 + 5/7 
Tempus Shipping Co. (£10 Shares) 11} 17} + £63 
Griffiths Lewis Steam Navigation ‘, 

Co. (£50 Shares) a3 ... 544xd = 80/8 + £254 

(per £1 share) 
Serdang Central Plantation (£1 

Shares) ... ee ri --- 25/8 32/- + 6/9 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) Rubber , 

(£1 Shares) an sian << SR 39/- + 18/9 


A sum of £10,000 spread equally over the above invest- 
ments as suggested would have resulted in a profit of no less 
than £2,400 during the six months. Thus can moncy make 
money, even in war time, without the expenditure, of any 
labour other than instructing one’s broker to act upon 
someone else’s recommendations ! It is interesting that the 
most severe criticism of the foregoing list of investments 
related to the two shipping shares which have shown such 
phenomenal rises. At the risk of spoiling the moral, I 
cannot refrain from mentioning that the one share which 
has thus far failed to justify its recommendation, viz.—that 


of the Mond Nickel Company—is, in my opinion, the soundest 
of the lot. © Emit Davies. 
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HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 
plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 







THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFES- 

SIONAL ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 

(1/- each.) 




















* Out of print. 







Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
of the Supplements only—‘* Co-operative Production” and 
**Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 
from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 












The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
















General Trade Advertisements are mserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
















Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 - o 






Prospectuses 15 . ee 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 



















Binding Cases for Vol. V., price each 2/6 net, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, are now ready, 
and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 















BEFORE MAKING AN INVESTMENT, 
LARGE OR SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS" 


JANUARY ISSUE 


(JUST PUBLISHED) 











which contains up-to-date details of one hundred 
specially selected investments ranging from War 
Loan to Ordinary Shares, numerous valuable hints 
to investors generally, particulars of the Government 








Scheme regarding American securities, and a special 
article on Investment Values When Peace Comes. 










PRESS OPINIONS 


“ The book will be found an extremely useful and generally 
safe guide for those whose knowledge of the Investment 
Market is limited. The securities recommended are not chosen 
at haphazard, but their past history, present position, and 
prospects for the future are carefully weighed, and the 
selection is comprehensive and attractive.”"—" The Scotsman.” 









“The selection has been performed by experts, and is the 
result of a process of filtration, so that the would-be investor 
is enabled to take his choice among those securities that 
have borne the test of close investigation.” —‘* Westminster 
Gazette.” 













Post free on receipt of 4d. in stamps from the Publishers, 
the British, Foreign, and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., Invest- 
ment Bankers, 57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 









EWSPAPERS cannot now be sent by post 
to persons in NEUTRAL COUNTRIES in 
Europe except through publishers or newsagents 

who have been specially authorised by the War Office. 

Such authorisation has been granted to THE NEW 

STATESMAN, and subscribers who wish the paper 

to be sent to friends in Holland, Sweden, Norway, 

Denmark, Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Roumania, or 

Greece should communicate direct with 


THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 







































OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY (near Moorgate Street 
Station, E.C.). To-morrow morning HERBERT BURROWS will give an 
Address on ““ THE FUTURE ETHICAL WORLD." Service ll a.m. Music and 
Readings precede the address. 
TYPEWRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


FABIAN ESSAYS IN SOCIALISM. Seven Essays on Socialism by Sripney Wess, 

BERNARD SHAW, Anniz Besant, Huserr Bianp, Sir Sypney Oxtvier, K.C.M.G., 

Books Witiam Crarke, and GraHaM Wattas. First published in 1889. Republished 
(but not revised) in 1908 with new Preface by the Editor, BerNaRD SHaw. 
Paper, 6d. (postage 24d.) Cloth, 1s. 6d. (postage 4d.). 

WHAT TO READ on Social and Economic Subjects. A classified list of the best 
books on subjects important to the progressive politician and social student. 
Interleaved. Paper, 1s. Cloth, 2s. 

THE RURAL PROBLEM. Report of the Fabian Rural Enquiry Committee, 
prepared by the Chairman, H. D. Harpen. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (postage 34.). 

THIS MISERY OF BOOTS. By H.G. Wetts. 3d. (postage 1d.). 

BALLADS AND LYRICS OF SOCIALISM. By E. Nessrr. Paper, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 

WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN PROFESSIONS. Edited by Professor Enirx 
Moruey for the Fabian Women’s Group, 1914. 6s. net. 


























NEW FABIAN TRACT. 
SOCIALISM AND THE ARTS OF USE. 
By A. CLUTTON BROCK 


In this latest Fabian Tract Mr. Clutton Brock discusses, with his well-known literary skill, the relation of Socialism 
to Art. He holds that while it is a mistake to consider it impossible to make beautiful things by machinery, 
nevertheless the ideas of the Industrial Age are hostile to Art. “What Art wants is not the patronage of superior 
persons, but a fair chance with the erdinary man ; and that Socialism would give it, if it gave the ordinary man a fair 
chance of enjoying those things which his ancestors enjoyed.” Price ONE PENNY ; by Post, 144, 


A Selection of Fabian Tracts 


(Price 1d. each, except where otherwise stated) 











General Socialism Special Current Problems 
Facts for Socialists («31st thousand) . Profit-sharing and Co-partnership. By E. R. Pease 
Capital and Land . State Purchase of Railways (2d.). By Emit Davies 
The Impossibilities of Anarchism (2d.). . The Decline in the Birth Rate. By Sinoney Were 
By Bernarv Suaw . Family Life on a Pound a Week (2d.). 
The Difficulties of Individualism. By Mrs. Pemeer Reeves 
By Sipney Wess . The Endowment of Motherhood (24.). 
By H. D. Harsen 
The Case against the Referendum. 
By Cuirrorp D. Suaxr 
Socialism—True and False. By Siontgy Wess . The Twentieth Century Reform Bill. 
Capital and Compensation. By E. R. Pease By H. H. Scesser 
Bound Volume . The Necessary Basis of Society. By Sioney Wess . Fabianism and the Fiscal Question 


. +a ein G 2d.). The Case against the C.O.S. By Mrs. Townsend 
of Tracts con~- areas "By W. . - 76. The War and the Workers. Handbook of Some 


ini Immediate Measures to Prevent Unemploy- 
ate shose Local and Municipal Problems ment and Relieve Distress. By Sionsy Wess 
oppostie and all Municipal Trading 
others that are What an Education Committee can do (34.) Biographical and Miscellaneous 
; ; What a Health Committee can do ahi a : . 

r 41. The Fabian Society : its Early History. 

ond print, about What about the Rates? By Sioney Wess By Bernarv Saw 
80in all. Buck- 5. Municipalisation by Provinces 70. Report on Fabian Policy 


- Publi Private Electricity Supply. 167. William Morris (2d.). By Mrs. Townsuenn 
ram, $5. od. net Shalini igi By C. A. Baker 168. John Stuart Mill (2d.). By Jurius West 
(postage 6d.) . The Case for School Nurseries. 166. Robert Owen (2d.). By Miss B. L. Hurcuins 

By Mrs. Townsuenp 165. Francis Place (2d.). By Sr. Joun G. Ervine 
Parish Councils and Village Life 174. Charles Kingsley (2d.), By Corwyn E. Vurtiamy 


Socialism for Millionaires. By Bernarp Suaw 
Socialism and Superior Brains. By Bernarp Suaw 
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